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A NEW BOOK 
MOORE AND HALLIGAN’S PLANT PRODUCTION 


How It Differs from Other Textbooks 


1 Covers the whole field of plant production—both agronomy and horticulture—and 
not merely one division of the subject as heretofore. 
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It is an economical purchase, since only one volume is necessary. 


3 Presents only methods which have been thoroughly tried out by the authors in 
qt many years of successful teaching. 


Provides the kind of practical vocational work required by the Smith-Hughes law. 


5 Necessitates a close correlation between the classroom instruction and everyday 
affairs of life. 


6 Contains an unusually rich and numerous collection of illustrations with captions 
that really throw light on fhe subject. 














By Ransom A, Moore, Professor of Agronomy, the University of Wisconsin, Madison, ‘ 
and Cuartes P. Hariican, B. S., Professor of Landscape Gardening, Michigan 
Agricultural College, East Lansing. 428 pages. 210 illustrations. 
y } | 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA | 








TEACHING 4 BUSINESS || TEACHERS 
B GTI: BETTER EAT EN | | REGISTER NOW 


Salaries are going up. 





Numerous calls are now coming in 
Fellow-feeling of teachers is growing. ‘for regular positions. 


The teacher's sense of the worth of his 
service tothe community is increasing. 


BETTER PREPARATION MAKES A 


A sc . — WINSHIP TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Make this better preparation NOW at PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
| SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 
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VERGIL’S AENEID 


By H. E. BURTON, Ph. D. 
Dartmouth College 
A Vergil which is different because it 
is in line with those forces which, as 
of the 


educational reconstruction, — because 


a result war, are governing 


it is free from outworn theories, be- 


cause it combines scholarship with in- 
sight into the needs and limitations of 











the immature mind. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES 


A sight reading section including 
extracts from other Latin poems. 


Notes which are_ pointed, 
abounding in interest, and free from 
superfluous scholarship. 


live, 


A vocabulary reduced to its simplest 


terms—containing only those mean- 


ings which apply to the text. 


illustrations and of unusual 


beauty and interest. 
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Courtis Standard Practice Tests 
USED FROM COAST TO COAST! 





The lines across the country represent the annual 
Sales of daily drill cards of the Courtis Standard 
Practice Tests in arithmetic since their publica- 
tion. If placed end to end these cards would 
reach from our home office to the cities indicated 
on the map 

The well-known and extensive researches which 
Mr. Courtis made before the tests were placed 
on the market helped to give the sales a good 
start But the unusual results which teachers 
and pupils have secured from using them is the 
reason Why they are purchased in larger quan- 
tities each year. Official reports from_ school 
people show that they teach speed and accuracy 


in «arithmetic with less time and money cost than 
any other method. 

We are 
show 


not surprised, 
an inerease of nearly 


therefore, the sales 


30005. 


that 


Bulletin No. 5—Complete Information—explains how to make research 
tests with the practice cards 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 














A Few Significant Adoptions of 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 


State of IDAHO 
State of ARKANSAS 
State of UTAH 


State of MONTANA 
State of OREGON 
State of LOUISIANA 


State of KANSAS 


143 counties in SOUTH DAKOTA, MISSOURI, WISCONSIN, IOWA, 
and GEORGIA 


Officially recommended and largely adopted in 83 counties ofp NORTH DAKOTA, 
NEBRASKA, MINNESOTA, ILLINOIS, COLORADO, and WYOMING. 


Included on the supply lists of Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, New Orleans, Los Angeles, Seattle, etc. 


WHY ? Write for particulars 


15 Ashburton Place 
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ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 


BY JAMES E. 


RUSSELL 


Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University 


The obvious outcome of the World War in 
education is that schools more than ever before 
are agencies of the state. The need is far better 
and more patriotic citizens. More and better 
education is the only certain means of getting a 
better citizenship. 

The greatest obstacles to the Americanization of 
our schools are the traditions affecting the em- 
ployment, remuneration, and qualifications of 
teachers. The teacher as a civil servant whose 
foremost duty is the promotion of the welfare of 
the state is a new conception in American life. 
Time was when the teacher was a chattel sold in 
the open market, or a private tutor employed to 
give instruction in subjects selected by parents, or 
an adherent of some church whose chief qualifica- 
tion was his ability to safeguard the tenets of his 
sect. Now teachers are employed by boards of ed- 
ucation of a district or city under rules and regu- 
lations only slightly limited by state laws. And de- 
spite all laws enjoining it, the principle that educa- 
tion is a function of the state is scarcely recog- 
nized; practically the conduct of schools is a local 
enterprise, controlled by petty officials who are 
ever biased by local interests and personal preju- 
dice. The teacher is in reality the employee of the 
local board, and as an enmyployee, is subjected to 
all the vagaries of local pride and prejudice. To 
overcome these faults, some of our states have 
created laws to protect the teacher and define his 
work, but an individual teacher, no matter how 
just his cause or how patriotic his intent, has little 
chance of being heard, if his desires run counter to 
the whims of the local board. Group action seems 
to be the only way to progress in a democratic 
State. 

The tradition that a teacher is an employee of a 
family or institution or community, to give such 
service as the employer wants, is responsible for 
the practice of hiring teachers in the cheapest 
market. When teachers are paid less than jani- 
tors, milkmen and street cleaners, it is obvious 
either that sweatshop methods prevail or that the 
services given are of little worth. Whether a 
person’s service is worth much or little depends 
upon his vocational skill and his will to work. Back 
of technical ability lies knowledge. The person 
who knows what to do and how to do it, is an 
artisan, a trade worker; he who also knows whv 
he does it, and in his doing is guided by high 


ideals, 1s a professional worker. By tradition, 


teaching is a trade; we hope to make it a profes- 
sion—not merely for the well-being and comfort 
of teachers, but because the country has need of 
instructors possessing culture, technical knowledge 
and professional skill who will patriotically devote 
themselves to the service of the nation. In the 
Americanization of our public schools we need 
professional experts, and it is the duty of those 
who know the kind of expert service needed, to 
use all honorable means of securing it. 

When teachers are regarded as employees, it 
inevitably follows that their services are measured 
in terms of private interest rather than public 
good. Tenure of office, remuneration and voca- 
tional advancement are all conditioned upon sat- 
isfying their employers. Resistance to official de- 
mands, however unreasonable, and advocacy of 
reforms, however desirable, are alike dangerous 
experiments, when the take-it-or-leave-it policy 
of employment is in force. Under such circum- 
stances, co-operation for any purpose except mu- 
tual protection is hardly to be thought of. So it 
happens that the individual teacher is left to him- 
self to ply “the sorriest of trades.” 

Once grant, however, that the Americanization 
of our public schools calls for expert leadership, 
and that the methods used and the ends sought 
are not subject to private control or local bias, and 
you put teachers on a different status. Not only is 
a premium put on culture, technical knowledge, 
and professional skill, but it becomes a patriotic 
duty to realize the highest professional ideals in 
the training of American citizens. The individual 
teacher will find inspiration and renewed courag2 
in the consciousness of marching shoulder to 
shoulder with his fellows in the mighty army re- 
cruited to fight the battles of civilization and 
modern democracy. 

The time is past, it seems to me, when teachers 
should be dissuaded from group organization. The 
war has made some kind of organization inevitable 
in that it has given to teaching a new objective 
and to teachers a new consciousness of kind. The 
new patriotism, founded in justice and devoted to 
freedom. must be imprinted on the coming genera- 
tions. It is this sense of overwhelming responsi- 
bility that is forcing our ablest leaders to devise 
ways and means of unifying the latent strength of 
the half-million of teachers in the country. In this 
effort, they are but following at a respectful dis- 
tance the example of our oldest professions, law 
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and medicine, which long ago set up professional 
standards and adopted codes of professional 
ethics. They also have before them the example 
of trade unions, and some teachers, smarting under 
the injustice of insufficient wage, have not hest- 
tated to grasp the hand of labor. The time has 
come when teachers must decide whether they 
will lead in their own way, or be led in some other 
way, whether they will set up standards worthy of 
a profession, or continue to be employees in a 
trade. 

An organization of teachers, nation-wide and 
properly authoritative, must be founded on prin- 
ciples that will be universally recognized as valid, 
and its conduct must be above reproach. No selfish 
motive can be allowed to interfere with the real- 
ization of its ideals. If the present world crisis 
makes such an organization possible, it also im- 
poses acceptance of professional standards. 

A code of professional ethics, therefore, is the 
first and most important desideratum—a_ code 
reaching to the individual teacher and defining the 
purpose of the organization. ‘The organization 
itself exists merely to consolidate the strength of 
its individual members and to apply it at strategic 
points. The problems of tactics and _ strategy, 
however, must be in the hands of competent lead- 
ers who themselves shall be guided by professional 
ideals. 

I do not flatter myself that I have any especial 
qualifications for writing a code of ethics for 
teachers. A code that will command the confi- 
dence of the public and at the same time protect 
the rights and define the responsibility of the 
teachers will be the work of many persons. Con- 
stitutions that last are works of genius, but most 
of them grow from very humble beginnings. 

This, then, is my contribution :— 

1. Every teacher in the organization must be 
one hundred per cent. American. 

Training for citizenship is more than giving in- 
struction in school subjects. Patriotism, loyalty 
and courage are as contagious as measles. Right 
example is the surest way to inculcate apprecia- 
tions and attitudes and to demonstrate the value 
of fair play, team work, and self-control. 

2. The work of the teacher must be profes- 
sional in character and honestly performed. 

Malpractice in teaching is more serious than 
malpractice in medicine; the fact that proof of in- 
competence in the teacher is buried in the re- 
tarded lives of children is no release from moral 
responsibility. The organization. must concern it- 
self with the qualifications of teachers—their 
training, certification, and classroom ability. A 
corollary is that good service should be re- 
warded and the honest teacher protected. 

3. The teacher, as a faithful servant, is worthy 
of his hire. 

No true teacher ever has worked, or ever will 
work solely for money. The necessity of stand- 
ardizing salaries in a great school system will 
always militate against the recognition of indi- 
vidual merit, but this is no excuse for rating all 
at the value of the poorest. A living wage is one 
that counts the cost of preparation and the value 

of the output, as well as the expenditure of time 
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and energy in the day’s work. There should be 
no discrimination against sex, grade, or school— 
equal pay for equal work by those giving equal 
service. The same devotion to the kindergarten 
or the rural school or the high school given by 
teachers of equal attainments, whether men or 
women, theoretically merits the same professional 
standing and the same remuneration. Practically, 
however, classification is imperative in a_ school 
system as a basis for the assignment of duties and 
adjustment of salaries, but it should not operate to 
check personal ambition or restrict professional 
advancement. One object of the organization is 
to protect the weak from exploitation and to help 
them to a higher professional and economic status. 
Another object of no less importance is to mini- 
mize the practical difficulties incident to the opera- 
tion among teachers of the law of supply and de- 
mand, and to the varying standards of fitness as 
set for different grades. No democratic nation can 
endure that does not have good teachers. And no 
teacher can give his best who does not enjoy a 
living wage. 

4. The organization must be honest and 
straightforward in its dealings with the public. 

Collective bargaining is a two-edged sword. It 
must be used by the organization in securing 
proper buildings and equipment, higher profes- 
sional standards for teachers, better teaching iv 
the schools and adequate salaries for those who 
do the work. It means appeals to public opinion, 
bargaining with school boards and arguments to 
legislators, but it should not mean threats, intimi- 
dation and strikes. A contract is inviolable. The 
teacher who is not forced to accept appointment 
and who cannot be locked out of his schoolroom, 
has no excuse to strike. When every expedient ‘s 
exhausted and a school or system is still unwill- 
ing to put its work on a professional basis, the last 
resort that is honorable is for teachers to refuse 
appointment and brand that school or system as 
unpatriotic. It follows that no teacher with any 
professional pride will fill a place left vacant under 
such circumstances. 

5. The organization should co-operate witl 
every other group of citizens for the promotion of 
the public good, but should avoid entangling alli- 
ances with any one. 

The teacher occupies a peculiar position in the 
body politic. He instructs children in the rights 
and duties of citizens. His wards of today are the 
voters of tomorrow. Some of them will be found 
in every group, party, sect, and organization that 
exists in the community. He should teach them 
the fundamental principles of American life and 
help them to make wise choices in their affilia- 
tions, but he may not proselytize or conduct propa- 
ganda for any cause on which citizens are divided. 
A decent respect for the opinions of others must 
characterize all that he does. The organization, 
therefore, which acts as the super-teacher cannot 
favor either Jew or gentile, Republican or Demo- 
crat, capitalist or laborer. It honors them all for 
the good they strive to do, and will join with them 
in all good works, but it cannot be subservient to 
anyone. I realize that the American Federation 
of Labor is potentially one of the most beneficent 
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organizations in the United States, and I have the 
highest regard both for its leaders and their 
objects, but it would be a mistake both for the 
Federation of Labor and for the prospective or- 
ganization of teachers, to form an offensive and 
defensive alliance. It might be the easiest way to 
secure an increase of teachers’ salaries, but more 
pay is not the only object of a teachers’ organiza- 
tion, and not the one that will insure its greatest 
usefulness either to the profession or to the 
public. 

It would be just as fatal to become entangled 
with the Manufacturers’ Association, the Bar 
Association, the Christian Association, or the 
Democratic party. If this latter suggestion is 
ludicrous, ‘so also is the example set by some 
groups of teachers who have already identified 
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themselves with the labor organization. “Friends 
with all, but allies of none,” must be the slogan of 
a teachers’ organization. 

These five points seem to me worthy of consid- 
eration by those who would write a code of ethics 
for teachers and a constitution for a teachers’ or- 
ganization. My chief concern is to free teachers 
from local oppression, to change their status from 
employees of a school board to servants of the 
state, to demand of them professional fitness and 
to expect of them professional service, and to 
evaluate their worth by their contribution to 
American citizenship. Once these ends are 
attained, I am certain the public will gladly pay 
the price. Centre the united strength of half a 
million of teachers on these points and the teach- 
ers’ millennium will be ushered in. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


BY FREDERIC 


[Address delivered at the Old North Church, 


This church, the most ancient in-our most his- 
toric city, is full of wonderful memories. A 
poet has said :— 

“An old house is like an old violin: 
The music of the past is wrought into it.” 

And what rich music it is! Not less charm- 
ing and significant than the music of the melo- 
dious chimes for which this church is so widely 
known. Memories of the days of old, when 
those were unhappily divided who have now 
been happily re-united forever, in the great cause 
of freedom and right, of the times that “tried 
men’s souls,” of patriots, prophets, saints and 
sages! By the magic of memory the signal lan- 
terns of Paul Revere, bearing their message of 
liberty, flash forth again. Kor every true 
American those signal lights of freedom are 
vestal fires inextinguishable forever. i 
fancy we see :— 

“The 


“Swinging 


Again in 


Somerset, British man-of-war” 


wide at her moorings.” 
Again we hear 
“the measured tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their boats on the shore.” 
Again we hear Paul Revere’s 
“ery of defiance and not of fear, 
A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo for evermore! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 
In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere.” 

No more appropriate place could be found for 
the celebration of memorial exercises in honor 
of Theodore Roosevelt, the great American pa- 
triot, than this hallowed home of patriotic 
memories. He was born an American, he lived 


an American, he died an American in the full- 


ALLISON 


TUPPER 


3oston, Sunday, January 12 


1919.] 


est sense of that great word. As Paul Revere 
carried the message that aroused the farmers to 
the glory of Concord and Lexington, so Theo- 
dore Roosevelt carried the message of true 
Americanism throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

It was only natural that he chose Harvard 
College for his fostering mother, and that he 
sent his four sons also to that institution. The 
college of Warren, of Hancock, of Otis, of the 
Adamses, and of that great army of patriots of 
earlier and of later days had an irresistible at- 
traction for him. 
enthusiastic 


He came as a serious and an 
student. In those days we heard 
nothing of the flippant vulgarity in the state- 
inent later somewhat frequent that the “gentle- 
inan’s mark is C.” Roosevelt had too strong 
a mentality to be deceived by the chaff of the 
idler. He knew that there is such a thing as ex- 
cellence and that all intelligent men and women 
desire this excellence in the relations of life. 
He knew that sane persons, when in need of the 
professional services of others, do not seek for 
third-rate lawyers, third-rate doctors, third- 
rate engineers, or third-rate teachers. And, so, 
without being a blind devotee of mere marks, 
Roosevelt made Phi Beta Kappa, the Scholars’ 
Society at Harvard. And it may be safely as- 
serted that this society has included in its mem- 
bership more men of distinction than any other 
college fraternity. 

Roosevelt was no advocate of 
whether scholastic or social. 


isolation, 
He entered heart- 
ily into the life of the class, being a member of 
the Institute of 1770, the Hasty Pudding Club, 
the Alpha Delta Phi, and the Porcellian. He 
was also a member of the Rifle Club, the Art 
Club, the Glee Club, the Natural History So- 
ciety, the Finance Club, and other organizations, 
and was one of the editors of the Advocate. It 
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will be readily seen that his college career was 
full of varied interests all pursued with that 
intense enthusiasm so characteristic of the man. 
Although near-sighted, he took a keen interest 
in athletics, and when his athletic superiors got 
the better of him, he took his punishment like 
a man. Not at that time in rugged health, he 
made every effort to build up the astonishing 
vigor which in later years was the marvel of all 
who knew him. He had an abiding faith in the 
healing power of life in the open, a faith com- 
pletely justified in his own case. The woods, 
the ranch, the mountain, and the sea meant 
health and usefulness and happiness to him. He 
desired with his whole heart to be useful in his 
day and generation. He came of a staunch 
parentage celebrated for clean living, great abil- 
ity, and splendid public spirit. And he lived 
true to type. His great popularity in college 
might well have given a hint of his future 
career. It is well known, however, that his 
family and his friends urged him to keep out 
of politics. A very amusing letter to the Hon. 
Charles G. Washburn, a classmate, clearly in- 
dicates that in 1881, at least, Roosevelt had no 


serious intention of a long political career. He 
writes :— 
“New York, 
“November 10, *81. 
“Dear Charley: Too true! Too true! I have 


become a ‘political hack.’ Finding it would 
not interfere much with my law I accepted the 
nomination to the Assembly, and was elected by 
1,500 majority, leading the ticket by 600 votes. 
But don’t think I am going to go into politics 
after this year, for I am not.” 

Of this service he writes to the class secre- 
tary: “Paid attention chiefly, while in the legis- 
lature, to laws for the reformation of primaries 
and of the civil service; and endeavored to have 
a certain Judge Westbrook impeached, on the 
ground of corrupt collusion with Jay Gould and 
the prostitution of his high judicial office to 
serve the purpose of wealthy and unscrupulous 
stock-gamblers, but was voted down.” 

There is a pleasing fiction that every college 
class is the best in the history of the college. In 
the case of Roosevelt’s class the usual fiction 
became the unusual truth. For in that class of 
1880 at Harvard were not only Roosevelt, justly 
pre-eminent, but such other widely known and 
able men as Hon. Robert Bacon, Secretary of 
State and Ambassador to France; Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, Mayor of Boston and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; Hon. Charles G. Washburn, mem- 
ber of Congress; Colonel William A. Gaston, 
financier; Robert Windsor, banker; Albert B. 
Hart, professor and publicist; William S. An- 
drews, Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York; Richard M. Saltonstall, eminent lawyer; 
Christopher M. Weld, prominent business man; 
Howard Townsend, John Woodbury and Wil- 
liam Hooper, to mention only a few of the more 
widely known men. So that it may well be ob- 
served tnat Theodore Roosevelt’s success was 
no mere fortuitous pre-eminence of a man of 
great ability among ordinary men. There is 
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another member of this class of 1880, a man 
added to the roll of our class on the motion of 
his friend and admirer, Theodore Roosevelt. [| 
refer to the most eminent military authority 
and the finest soldier in America, Major-Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, whom the class of 1880, 
and Harvard University, and tle people of the 
United States delight to honor. To my mind, 
Roosevelt nominated General Wood to member- 
ship in our class not simply as an act of per- 
sonal friendship, but because he desired to have 
counted as one of us the embodiment of the 
military idea of which Roosevelt himself was 
so fond. And what, briefly, is tnis military idea 
so much decried by dishonest and even by per- 
haps partly honest pacifists? As I understand 
it, the military idea includes honor, duty, self- 
sacrifice, liberty, not the mad saturnalia of an- 
archy with its flaming torch and reeking dagger, 
and noisome bomb, but liberty under law. 
The military idea is well embodied in the motto 
of Massachusetts: “Ense 
libertate quietem.” “England expects every man 
to do his duty,” “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty,” 


petit placidane 


sub 


“Millions for defence but not one 
cent for tribute’”—what are these living mottoes 
but happy versions of the military idea? It 
would seem that absorbed into his 
very being those splendid sentiments of all time 
that are comprised in this idea, which is tae 
foundation of all national greatness. Whether it 
was Horace with his “Dulce et decorune est pro 
: “It is a sweet and beautiful thing to 
die for one’s country,” or the simple grandeur 
of the inscription on the monument erected in 
honor of Leonidas and three hundred at 
Thermopylae: 


Roosevelt 


patria mort 


nis 





“Stranger, tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie 
here in obedience to their orders”; or whether it 
was Cicero with his :— 

“Sit denique inscriplune in fronle unius cuiusque 
quid de republica sential,” “Let each one’s senti- 
ments about the 
upon his forehead.” 

Or whether it was Marshal 
“Whatever the situation we have to resolve in 
war, we still find, for the avoidance of error, 
of mistake, of disaster, for the determination of 
the tactics which should be employed on a given 
day, only one resource — but that certain and 
fruitful — an exclusive devotion, understood in 
the highest and most exact sense, to two moral 
abstractions: Duty, Discipline.” Such ideals 
were the guiding force of Roosevelt’s life. Not 
welcomed to the World War as he had been to 
the Spanish American War, he arose superior 
to his disappointment, and gave his sons to the 
great cause. And for that gallant boy who gave 
his life for us who are proud to be his fellow- 
countrymen, I can think of no more appropri- 
ate words than those inscribed on the wall of 
a certain English school :— 


commonwealth be inscribed 


Foch with his: 


“Oui procul hinc,” the legend's writ, 
The frontier grave is far away, 
“Oui ante diem pert, 
Sed miles—sed pro patria.” 
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Let me next refer to the courtesy and the 
kindness of the man, who must have been as 
closely occupied as any man of his day. In re- 
ply to a letter he writes: “Of course, you may 
use my name. With best wishes for your suc- 
cess, 1 am most truly yours, Theodore Roose- 
velt”; or “Many thanks for your note; but it is 
quite impossible for me to get away on June 
12, so I can’t accept your kind invitation; and 
as for Civil Service Reform, I can only say that 
I do not comprehend how any man can be both 
honest and a practical politician, and yet fail 
to oppose in every way the spoils system”— 
words which might well be inscribed in letters 
of gold above the portals of every legislative or 
judicial or executive building in our country. 

And then his frankness, so refreshing in its 
spontaneity and sincerity: “I will very gladly 
speak to Secretary Long in the matter, but I 
don’t know Congressman Barrows, and I ought 
to tell you frankly that I don’t think they like 
being spoken to by men outside of their state 
as to appointments! Why don’t you write him 
yourself?” “The President requests me to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th 
instant, and to say that he wishes he could ac- 
cept the invitation to address the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, especially while you are 
still president of the association, but he cannot 
make another speech, Assuring you of the 
President’s thanks and regret.” 

No doubt, thousands of such letters are avail- 
able throughout the country — letters which 
should be preserved as bits of evidence about the 
man’s real character. But there is additional 
evidence besides that afforded by his private 
correspondence or his public life, to show what 
manner of man he was. There is a certain para- 
dox in the fact that the greatest travelers are 
often fondest of home. This was true of Roose- 
velt. In 1895 he wrote in reply to Julian Ralph, 
the following idyllic account of himself :— 

“My city address is 689 Madison Avenue,,. but 
that is not my house, the only house I own is 
in the country and is called Sagamore Hill. It 
is at Oyster Bay, Long Island. I spend all my 
time at Sagamore Hill, excepting when I am off- 
cially engaged. Prior to 1886 I spent most of 
my time when I was not in the legislature on 
my ranch at Medora, on the Little Missouri, in 
Western North Dakota. Since then I have had 
time only to make a trip once a year for a fort- 
night or a month or mayhap six weeks to my 
ranch or the Rockies. To my mind Sagamore 
Hill is as lovely a home as there is in the United 
States, although it is a perfectly simple one. All 
of my children were born there. My hunting 
trophies and the heads of the big game I shot 
hang on the walls, in the halls, in the dining 
room and in the library. In the cool fall 
weather I sit in the hall or the library by the 
big fireplaces, where the hickory and oak logs 
crackle and the fire dances and shines over the 
elk, moose and buffalo heads on the wall and 
the bearskins on the floor. You must come out 
and see for yourself. 
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“I have a library of about 4,000 volumes. I 
think it is especially good in hunting books, out- 
of-door books and in English poetry and Ameri- 
can history (English poetry, of course, in- 
cludes American). ‘In hunting books and of 
books of outdoor life, in the fields and woods, 
1 think it is without question the best library im 
the country. I have not got very many pic- 
tures; still there are some fine engravings of 
Lincoln, Grant, Washington, and Hamilton, and 
two or three reproductions of the old Dutch 
painters. I have some pretty good bronzes, the 
best being some vases and some panther, bison 
and deer figures by Kernyn, the American 
sculptor. My house stands on the hill, over- 
looking the bay and the sound. From the cor- 
ner of the veranda (where I always have plenty 
of rocking chairs) you can see out for a score 
of miles across stretches of land and water. I 
do not think there can” be a lovelier view than 
this at sunset. 


“In the top of my house I have my big gun 
room and half of my books are there, too; the 
others are down in the library, which is my fav- 
orite sitting place, for it has a huge fireplace at 
one end, and above it the horns of mountain 
sheep, mountain goat and pronghorn antelope. I 
was born in my father’s house, 28 East Twen- 
tieth Street, New York. For eight generations 
my father’s people have lived in this city, so that 
we are about as distinct a New York family as 
can be found. Originally they lived on the Bat- 
tery, then in Roosevelt Street, which was then 
our big farm. We gradually moved uptown, 
and my grandfather built a big house in what 
was then the country, at the corner of Four- 
teenth Street and Broadway. 


‘By the way, I was a great deal of a wrestler 
at Harvard, but though, as I told you, I never 
won a championship, but more than once I won 
my trial heats and got into the final round. I 
Was captain of my polo team at one time, but 
since I left college I have taken most of my ex- 
ercise in the ‘cow country’ or hunting game in 
the mountains. This is egoistic, but you asked 
for it. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“Theodore Roosevelt.” 

To me it seems that literature might be 
searched in vain to find a more ingenuous, 
naive, and charming self-portrait of a personal- 
ity at once unique, vivid, and compellingly at- 
tractive. 

The biographer of Eugene of Savoy has said 
in a language once endurable that Eugene was 
“der einziger,” “the only one.” Xenophon said 
of the Younger Cyrus: “And so, from what I 
hear, I judge that no one either of the Greeks or 
the foreigners, has been loved by more.” Both 
these characteristics are true of Roosevelt, be- 
cause he was a unique personality, and to a vastly 
greater extent than any of his contemporaries 
he won the enthusiastic devotion of his fellow- 
men. His soul was an embodied Marseillaise, 
his message a clear, vibrant, personified bugle- 
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‘call to the duty, discipline and the devotion of 
military and of ctvil life. 

Permit me, in closing this very imperfect 
‘sketch of a great and wonderfully stimulating 
and strangely fascinating personality, to read 
some verses, which I once composed in his 
honor :— 

TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

As sons of Holland battled for their land 

Against the encroachments of the wilful sea, 

And mastered mighty ocean with a hand 

Of triple strength, because that hand was free; 

And as again those sons of Holland fought 

And won against the tyranny of Spain, 

And with their gallant sacrifices bought 

That freedom, lacking which, man’s life. were. vain: 
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So, Roosevelt, do as thy sires of old, 

Just as thou hast done ever to this day, 

Against our Nation’s bulwarks there are rolled 
Such threatening billows, enter thou the fray 
With that high spirit which on San Juan Hill 
Against all chance won thee that glorious day, 
And taught a tyrant nation all the ill 

That long oppression brings with baneful sway. 
Secure the dykes against the insensate tide 

Of all who use their fellow men for gain, 

Blind to the claims of any cause beside, 

And make our patriots’ sacrifices vain. 

In Freedom's temples money-changers sit, 

But One in olden days a scourge prepared, 

And with a stern displeasure clearly writ 

On brow divine He scourged base men who dare 
Profane with trade the holy house of God. 
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KING AND QUEEN OF BELGIUM 


BY 


There are no more noble figures in the great 
gallery of living 1914-18 war heroes than the 
King and Queen of Belgium. ‘The announce- 
ment that they are soon to visit the United States 
sent a thrill of pleasure over the whole continent. 

Romance and ideality are combined in these 
two heroic figures. They seem like the great 
characters of the age of chivalry. They are 
indeed living exponents of the fact that the age 
of chivalry is neither imaginary nor dead; but 
that it is a living, vital reality. 

It is nearly five years since that awful wave 
of pillage, disaster and destruction pushed ruth- 
lessly across blameless, industrious, almost de- 
fenseless little Belgium. 

The whole world recalls the thrill of horror and 
indignation aroused by the dastardly invasion and 
violation of obligation, by a gigantic nation upon 
a weaker one. 

Belgium's noble King and Queen stood amazed 
and aghast at the sudden assault. 


But scarcely 
for a moment! 


They sprang to the defence of 
their little kingdom, the King to lead, the Queen 
to nurse and relieve. They laid down every bit 
of their resources, in money, strength and effort, 
for the great cause. They endured hardships, 
they risked their lives under fire, time and time 
again. 

The King was in the trenches by day and then 
burned the midnight oil over reports and study- 
ing some book on military generalism. He was 
on foot as often as on a bicycle, in a motor or on 


horseback. When it would help things more, he 
would go by aeroplane. He lived among 
the soldiers, sharing their mess with them. 


When they went to fight. he was beside them to 
give heart and cheer, and to help fire the cannon. 

After the battle of Niewpont-Dixmude, his men 
saw him so tired that he fell down and slept on 
the edge of the road, like any workman who has 
finished his day. Thousands passing, saw him 
sleeping and stepped silently, not to waken him. 

The Queen heroically gave up everything else 
in life (the younger royal children having been 
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sent to England) to care for the wounded. As 
head of the Red Cross, she went through the 
whole period of the 
wounded, comforting 


war visiting the sick and 
the bereaved, cheering the 
men in the trenches, working with all the Red 
Cross watching over the 
mothers and war orphans. She often nursed in 
advanced surgical stations under heavy shell fire 
when her only protection was a tent. 

The Queen was working with the Red Cross 
on that happy day in September, 1918, when the 


activities, bereaved 


Belgian army smashed the German lines at 
Clarckem and went into Honthoulst  torest, 


the King directing the attack, and clearing it of 
the enemy. 

It was in this historic forest, after the war was 
over, that the King and Queen of Belgium in 
June, 1919, gave a luncheon in a tent to President 
and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and their party, who 
were touring a part of the liberated lands. 

It is well said of King Albert that no other 
ruler in our day has won such popular respect, 
affection, interest and confidence trom. his Own 
people and the world at large in so short a time, 
He was unknown to most people before. 

But now—— 


He is the King who has come back! And he 
has come back into a richness of popular regard 
greater than that 
on earth. 

When he with Queen Elizabeth and Pri 
Leopold, the young heir to the throne (now 
about eighteen old), made their official 
entrance into Ghent, two days after the signing 
of the armistice. in November, 1918, huge 
crowds, almost delirious with enthusiasm, lined the 
streets. The royal party were on horseback. The 
kingly King (in the uniform of a Belgian general 
with a steel helmet) rode a tall bay horse; the 
Queen in a simple riding-habit. slender and girl- 


accorded any other monarch 


1ce 


years 


ish in figure, sat easily on her huge brown steed, 
while the young Prince (in the uniform of a pri- 
vate soldier of a second-line regiment) 


Ot rode a 
white, prancing Arabian. 


Entering the Bruges 
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gate, the returned rulers rode slowly through the 
cheering throngs, amid showers of roses and 
chrysanthemums. Every window, balcony and 
roof was covered with people, some of whom 
clung perilously to chimneys and cornices. 
Brussels was “absolutely frenzied with happi- 
ness” on November 22, 1919, on the return of 
the King and Queen of Belgium to their re- 
deemed capital. It was an overwhelming recep- 
tion and ovation, culminating in a climax of pa- 
triotic joyousness never before seen in the gay 
capital. The street lamps which had remained 
dark during German rule blazed forth again, il- 
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luminating .the endless lines of people, marching 
and dancing along arm in arm, in outburst of 
emotion held in leash through four weary years 
by the iron hand of bondage. 

“This is the best day of our existence,” said 
happy King Albert, “the longed-for day when we 
return to this beautiful capital at last liberated by 
the victory of the Allies.” . . . Then speaking 
with gratitude of all the Entente countries, he 
praised the United States—“‘a new and stalwart 
ally which added the weight of her efforts so great 
and enthusiastic, and caused our formidable ad- 
versaries to totter.” 
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The membership of the National Education 
Association of the United States shall consist of 
three classes, active, associate and corresponding, 
whose qualifications, rights and obligations shall 
be as hereinafter prescribed. 

Active members of the association shall be 
those actively engaged in the profession of teach- 
ing or other educational work at the time of their 
becoming members. 

The annual dues of an active member shall be 
$2, which shall entitle him to attend all meetings 
of the association and its several departments, to 
receive the Bulletin free, and on application, to 
secure all publications of the association, at a 
price fixed by the publication committee, which 
shall be the approximate cost. By the payment 
of annual dues of $5, an active member shall, re- 
ceive, in addition to the Bulletin, without appli- 
cation or other condition, the Volume of Proceed- 
ings and all other regular publications of the asso- 
ciation, including reports of committees and all 
special bulletins and announcements when issued. 

The annual dues of all members shall be paid 
at the time of the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion or shall be sent to the secretary on or before 
November 1. An active member failing to pay 
his dues as herein provided shall forfeit the priv- 
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ileges of membership and after being in arrears 
one year shall be dropped from the list of 
members. 

The membership year shall be the same as the 
fiscal year of the association, from June 1 to May 
31, inclusive. New members may join at any 
time, and the membership of those joining be- 
tween March 1 and June 1 shall extend to the end 
of the following membership year. Those joining 
after January 1 may, if they so elect, have their 
dues apply to membership for the following 
year. 

The secretary of the association shall furnish 
each member of the association a membership 
card, declaring him to be a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association for the year for 
which his dues are paid, and as such entitled to 
all the rights and privileges granted by the 
charter and by-laws of the association. 

The right to vote shall be limited to active 
members of the association whose dues are paid. 
The right to hold office in the association or in 
any department shall be limited to active mem- 
bers whose dues are paid. The night to vote and 
hold office in the council shall be limited to mem- 
bers of the council whose dues are paid. Each 
active member shall have one vote. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS RESULT OF COMPENSATORY 
PSYCHOLOGICAL LAWS 


BY ARTHUR 


MACDONALD 


Washington, D. C. 


The League of Nations is only a step towards 
avoiding future slaughter in a world war. This 
has been stated again and again by many who 
have had opportunity to study the questions first 
hand. The prevention of future war being the 
supreme object, a compromise on many other 
points was inevitable. To obtain satisfactory 
justice for all concerned was impossible, as the 
world is constituted. 

It is a psychological axiom that to discuss 
thoroughly the relation between two things we 
must know both things first hand. Moreover, 
in all scientific inquiry, opinion is valuable ac- 


cording to first hand knowledge. The funda- 
mental difficulty is that we do not know Eu- 
ropean matters first hand, or at least compara- 
tively few Americans do. But this is in no sense 
whatever a criticism of Americans, for we have 
had little occasion to consider these things until 
lately, and it is still a question as to what ex- 
tent we should enter into European affairs. But 
the’ most competent authorities in the world have 
accomplished a most stupendous task in framing 
a league that the leaders of nations were willing 
to sign. Their combined agreement is at least 
entitled to a trial. 
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The main reason Europe wants us in the 
League of Nations is our MORAL support;,they 
look to us to be their judges whenever disput-s 
arisg, for they know we are not asking for any- 
thing and would be impartial in oyr decisions. 
It is really a great honor to the United States to 
eccypy such an exalted position in the world. Eu- 
rope needs, of course, our financial aid, but after 
all jt is our moral backing she seeks and re- 
quires most. 

The League of Nations is an effort to substi- 
tute intellectual and moral battles in the place 
of bloody contests. The accomplishment of such 
a fundamental change must necessarily be grad- 
ual. In addition, there is likely to be strained re- 
lations between some of .the members of the 
League, but elaborate provisions are made for 
this emergency. In short, the League of Nations 
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is an illustration of compensatory psychological 
law on a large scale, where intellectual and moral 
combats are to take the place of physical and 
immoral struggles. 

What is popularly called the golden mean is 
usually the result of compromise. This rule or 
law generally applies to all questions, requiring 
action, where there is much difference of opinion. 
If a bill in Congress has much opposition it is often 
so amended that it is practically a compromise of 
the original bill; in fact, it is said that all legis- 
lation is compromise. 

This element of compromise, as illustrated in 
the League of Nations, is common in_ political 
psychology. Usually it is not popular with ex- 
tremists of either side, for it is like the truth, 
which pleases neither party to a dispute, because 
it hits both. 
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: GRADUATES’ 


BY 


ROBERT 


J- ALEY 


President, University of Maine 


The. great 


war has been fought and won. 
Peoples heretofore hostile and strange to one an- 
other have been brought into close co-operation 


and fellowship. Our own America has become 
an active participator in world affairs. The 
America of today is very different from the 


America of four years ago. 
mew America. 

James Russell Lowell said: “New times de- 
mand new measures and new men.” You are 
confronted with new times and in a very real 
sense with a new country. Your Alma Mater 
‘will expect you to be new men, active in the 
alevelopment of the new measures that will per- 
petuate the best that war has brought to us. 

As. university men and women you have had 
unique opportunity to understand and appreciate 
the meaning of our country. You know its his- 
tory and traditions. You know the splendid ser- 
vice it ,has.remdered ta.the world in showing the 
possibilities of ‘freesgovernment. You are familiar 
also with the weaknesses that were revealed by 
the war. The illiteracy discovered by draft au- 
tthorities was far in excess of what was believed 


It is in every sense a 


to exist. Treason and sedition were entirely too 
common. The number of citizens claiming the 
protection of our flag whose allegiance was 


stronger to some other land than to ours created 
alarm. 

You are familiar with the spread of extreme 
socialistic and anarchistic doctrines in this coun- 
try. The recent attempts to destroy the lives of 
prominent judges are the outcome of the spread 
of Bolshevike doctrines. The problems of the 
present are big enough to challenge all 
powers. 

From your vantage’ ground in knowledge and 
idealism you have unusual opportunity to do the 


your 
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republic a great service in the making of the new 
American. The future of the country will be se- 
cure only as the new America becomes common. 
The new American for the new times of the new 
America should have at least these qualities :— 
He should have the education that will ac- 
quaint him with the history and ideals of the 
conntry. That education should train him to 
think straight. It should result not only in the 


accumulation of knowledge but in that finer 
thing, the transformation of knowledge into 
wisdom, 

He should be open-minded, that is, he should 
be a continual learner, ready to change with 


changed conditions. He should be neither radical 
nor conservative. He should be enough of the 
former to advance with courage and enough of 
the latter to look backward for guidance. 

He should know tthe language of this republic 
so.that he can read it, write it, speak it, and 
think in it. This.is necessary if the principles of 
our government are to be understood and if we 
are to have homogeneity among our 

He should be obedient to law. The 
acteristic of Anglo-Saxon supremacy 
the attitude toward law. 


pe yple. 
main char- 
and 


Order justice are 


essential to freedom. Liberty under law is the 
foundation of free government. 
He should be loyal to democracy. Free gov- 


ernment cannot permanently endure unless those 
who are responsible for it have a greater loyalty 
to democracy itself than they have to party or 
class. 

He should be efficient. Perhaps no word is 
more over used than this same word efficiency. 
Of course, efficiency must show itself in the work 
of the new American. I désire, however, to use 
it in a larger sense and say that the new Ameri- 
can should be efficient in dependableness. 

He should have ideals. I mean he should have 
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visions of things which may never be realized but 
which constantly lure him on. The German na- 
tion had for two generations held before her 
people material things as an end. She refused to 
believe that nations would fight for the unseen, 
the immaterial, the spiritual. She lost, It is faith 
in the higher things, faith in God that gives 
courage and that wins. 

You are going out into this new America full 
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of hope. You know the lessons and the glories 
of the past. You will be, I am sure, busy in the 
cuties of the present. The hard work of the day 
will be endured without complaint because of 
visions of the future. 
part upon you, the new men and the new 


That future depends in 


women. Your Alma Mater has faith that you will 


bear your full share in the development of the 
new American, 
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LIBRARY NOTES 
MUSEUMS AND EDUCATION 


BY RICHARD I. BACH 


Metropolitan Art Museum, New York City 


Educational forces are of many kinds. Class- 
room teaching is but one phase of an enormous 
network of possibilities. One has only to con- 
sider a modern post-graduate course at Colum- 
bia or Harvard to appreciate the wide reach of 
the meaning of teaching. But there is another 
direction in which this force may reach the peo- 
ple. It is by making museum collections acces- 
sible. This means many things. It means lead- 
ing people—meaning all of us—directly to the 
objects and explaining their value as cultural 
assets in terms which can be understood accord- 
ing to age, race and at least group predilections ;_ 
not to mention educational status, profession or 
manual trade experience. The class of children 
that follows its school book heroes through the 
paintings, the college class in history that sees 
mediaeval life in tapestries and glass and church 
sculpture, the artisan that follows technical 
methods of the past through the better designs 
of another day, all of these are being educated 
in a very direct and effective way. What is 
more, there is available now in the Metropolitan 
Museum complete machinery of administration 
and teaching busily engaged in making this type 
of education carry to the largest number; and 
this machinery is running to its full capacity. 
But the Metropolitan Museum is but one of 
many and our nation numbers over 100,000,000. 
Can this museum, or can all the museums, with- 
out other educational help produce the 50,000 
designers we shall need now that the last gun 
has been fired in the grim struggle over there? 
Shall the museums found schools to help their 
other agencies of instruction? Shall the mu- 
seums themselves advocate by teaching methods 
the actual making of a native style in art more 
or less to order and more or less out of whole 
cloth? What has the museum to do with an 
American style? 

The museum carries the torch forward by 
showing the best that has been done, wherever 
possible, also, the best that is now being done, 
for the benefit of the people as well as man 
specifically, for the benefit of the artist, crafts- 
man and artisan of today. In this it subscrihes 
to the fundamental factor in all progress, namely 
that which fosters growth of style in art as an 
evolution along inspirational lines with the aid 
of formal interpretation on the basis of the ob- 


jects which are conserved in museum galleries. 
Only in this way will any native style in Ameri- 
can art come about, for we have not the prob- 
lem of the aborigines who wrestled directly 
with unconquered nature and found there the 
new materials and forms to write their story 
for the future. 

When the museum has made its collections 
thus available, useful and in fullest extent di- 
rectly mfluential in the growth of American de- 
sign it has fulfilled its duty. But there is some- 
thing else needed. American taste will grow; 
keen observers among us can watch its slow de- 
veloping process. Dealers will note that their 
salespeople have in many cases been left behind 
by the American woman who spends half a bil- 
lion on home furnishings in this country each 
year. Craftsmen’s products are improving with 
phenomenal speed. But how many craftsmen 
have we? And whence do they hail? Did we 
train them in America? Have we any schools 
that could produce the least of them? 

It is in this direction that the museum must 
find its team-mate. There must be schools, 
schools, always schools, to drive home the im- 
mutable fact that America must have art, the 
best and plenty of it, and that at once. 

We will not make an American style over 
night — the gods forbid — but we can produce 
craftsmen and designers who will make such use 
of the fine things of the past shown in our mu- 
seums that the American style will gradually 
take shape. The initial step must soon be taken; 
Europe has no designers to give us, even to lend 
us. Those who remain will be retained by their 
home countries, and America will again be forced 
to buy abroad. Where are the giants who will 
lead in the great and essential task of founding 
our first great school of industrial arts, a school 
which will have guaranteed success by reason 
of the very names that grace its beginnings? 

The Metropolitan Museum has taken splendid 
leadership, it teaches, guides, publishes, helps 
manufacturers and designers and craftsmen and 
children by the thousands from factories and 
workshops and schools, Let the other institu- 
tions of like kind take their example thereby, 
But we must have more; we must haye schools 
of industrial art, we need 50,000 designers of the 
finest calibre and we need them at once. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CONNECTICUT 


No state that does so much for the common 
schools receives such inadequate national recog- 
nition. Hon. Charles D. Hine, the head of the 
state system for many years, has been too muc!l 
devoted to Connecticut to nationalize himself .or 
even to New Englandize the Connecticut schools. 

Without making any noise about it a larger 
percentage of the one-room school teachers re- 
ceive $1,000 than in any other state in the Union, 
and a smaller percentage under $500 than in anv 
other state. 

Without magnifying its virtue Connecticut has 
been paying its rural school or township superin- 
tendents the highest salaries of any in the 
country. 

Without shouting it from the house-tops all 
township supervisors have had all traveling ex- 
penses paid by the state. 

Some other signs of progress in method and 
professional inspiration are the annual confer- 
ences of the supervisors held at the Danbury 
State Normal School for a month, expenses paid 
by the state; a four-weeks’ summer school for 
rural teachers whose pay is materially increased 
as a reward for attendance; two country life 
school nurses as demonstrators of efficiency; sets 
of- library books sent to any rural school upon 
paying express charge one way; sets of pictures 
framed and unframed sent to any rural school 
upon the payment of express charges one way: 
a box of Audubon: Society books and a package 
of bird pictures sent to any school upon applica- 
tion for one of the Audubon traveling libraries; a 
‘box of historical and patriotic books is sent spon 
the same condition. 

In short, State Superintendent Charles D. Hine 
and his corps of associates are promoting the 
efficiency of rural life in a multitude of ways. 

The Connecticut Board of Education, of which 
Mr. Hine is secretary—the title which signifies 
state commissioner of education—has fifteen de- 
partments of state activity, such as Americaniza-- 
tion, with special large appropriation; trade and 
vocational education with several large trade 
schools at Danbury, Meriden, Bridgeport, South 
Manchester, New London, et al; education under 
the Smith-Hughes bill; agricultural supervision 
and education; state supervision of school build- 
ings; examination of all teachers; selection of 
all state supervisors (thirty-six in number); regis- 
tering of all teachers; conducting a teachers’ 
bureau ; statistical department with an expert di- 
rector; high school inspection; supervision of 
evening school; direction of all normal schools 
and plans for teacher-training; the library inter- 
ests of the schools; educational surveys; educa- 
tional extension; employment of children; super- 
vising all schoo! appropriations. 

As a sample of intensified efficiency we cite the 
work planned under the direction of the state 
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agriculturalagents. The year opens with a township 


fair in which are the results of last year’s school 
work; the special school feature for September 
is the preparation of vegetables and animals for 
exhibition; October, types, breeds and feeding 
of horses; November, care of and tharnessing of 
horses; December, types, breeds, feeding and 
care of sheep; January, dairy and beef cattle, 
types and breeds; February, dairy cattle feeding 
and care; March, hogs, types, breeds, housing; 
April, feeding, care and diseases of hogs; May, 
dairy products, Babcock testing; June, calves 
and rabbits, care and feeding; July, bees, rearing 
and care; August, summer management of 
stock. 

The supervisors’ conference is one of the most 
personally and professionally beneficial that we 
have attended. 

The state supervising agents (thirty-six in 
number) gather each day for a series of confer- 
ences. Changes in the course of study are dis- 
cussed and new methods and subject matter dem- 
onstrated. The supervisors have been divided 
into various committees and for the past vear 
each committee has had its particular problem. 
These committee reports are discussed, modified 
and adopted for use in the schools during the 
coming year. This group is addressed by several 
men prominent in education throughout the 
country. 

In the elemenitary summer school at Danbury 
there are two courses offered, one to teach- 
ers of no experience and the other to 
teachers of experience. The teachers’ with- 
out experience receive lectures upon the 
methods and subject matter outlined in 
the course of study with attempt to show these 
teachers how to interpret the course of study and 
to teach by the prescribed: methods. These lec- 
tures are correlated with the observation and practice 
work in the neodel school. For example, the teach- 
ers after hearing a lecture in geography go to the 
model school, observe a model lesson as taught 
by a competent teacher and follow this with prac- 
tice in a similar lesson with a group of children 
in one of the practice rooms. There are practice 
rooms containing all eight grades, groups of 
grades and single grades, the object being to 
offer any possible combination of grades that the 
teachers might eneounter when starting work 
in the fall. These teachers after observing a 
model lesson are required to prepare and plan a 
lesson similar in content and type to be given 
the following day. In this way the attempt is 
made to make the instruction in the normal 
school as practical as possible. 

The teachers of experience are given a series 
pf jectures and are allowed to observe in the 
model schools. The lectures for this group oi 
teachers vary fram those given the beginners in 
that work is based wpon definite problems which 
they have encountered in their own schools, 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


THE MIKADO CHEERED. 


For the first time in the-history of Japan the 
Emperor has been cheered by the people in the 
public streets. Recently the city of Tokio cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of the removal of 
the capital to that city. The Emperor, with his 
consort and the crown prince, drove through 
the packed streets in open coaches and was re- 
ceived with hearty cheers instead of silent hom- 
age as heretofore, the Emperor bowing his ac- 
knowledgments as President Wilson or King 
George would have done. This change in the 
intercourse of ruler and people is taken as evi- 
dence that the spirit of democracy, now ad- 
vancing everywhere, has made its way to the 
heart of Japan, drawing monarch and people 
nearer together than they have ever been. 

a 
DUST AND SICKNESS. 

On the average, every industrial employee in 
the country loses nine days every year by sick- 
ness, the total loss thereby amounting to $750,- 
000,000 every twelve months. Most of this 
sickness is caused by dust, inhaled by the work- 
man. Sand blasting has been one of the most 
deadly of occupations on account of the dust- 
laden atmosphere, inseparable:from this kind 6f 
labor. By a new device the. blasting goes on 
in a sort of cabinet, the workman standing out- 
side watching through glass the work that 1s 
being done, and breathing pure air. 

Reerbens 
SAVING WHEAT. 

Our government has spent $72,000 to teach 
the farmers how to avoid unnecessary waste in 
threshing wheat; thirty-two states have been 
thus helped. Kansas alone saved 8,000,000 
bushels of wheat last year; seven other states 
saved 1,000,000 bushels each. 22,000,000 bushels 
worth $45,000,000 were thus saved; and best ot 
all, this represented 5,000,000 barrels of flour. 

, —o——_ 
ELIMINATING NOISE. 

A marvelous improvement in connection with 
the telephone has been devised by the Magna- 
voix anti-noise transmitter. Heretofore, noises 
about the speaker have greatly handicapped the 
hearer. A message from a man in a boiler fac- 
tory,.e. g., has been practically drowned in the 
terrible uproar from the midst of which it 
comes. With the new device every sound but 
the voice of the speaker is excluded. He seems 
to the hearer to be speaking from absolute 
silence. A message from an airplane can now be 
heard with perfect distinctness. 

—9g—— 

New York is now the fur centre of the world 
and statistics show that ninety per cent. of all 
furs find their way eventually to Manhattan and 
eighty-five per cent. of the country’s manufac- 
turing is done there. This means that most of 
the world’s supply of furs comes from the North 
American continent. 





AN AERIAL HOSPITAL. 


Mahomet no longer goes to the mountain— 
the mountain comes to Mahomet. In France, ” 
just outside of Paris, is an airplane with com- 
plete hospital equipment. Instead of trans- 
porting the sick or injured man to a place 
where he may receive aid, the hospital itself, 
on the wings of the air; hurries to him. Much 
time is saved and the unfortunate patient rests 
quietly till relief thus hurries to him. 


—_—9—— 
ARCHERY. 


Nothing new can displace some of the fine 
things of the past. There is something fasci- 
nating in the power and swiftness of the arrow. 
Their use has been as universal as the human 
race. The archer was familiar not only to 
Homer, but to the writer of Genesis. No won- 
der that in the twentieth century the girls 
at Wellesley should learn the ancient and 
splendid sport of archery. 


——O——— 
BUTTON FISHING. 


More than one-third of the twenty million 
dollars worth of buttons demanded each year 
come from the mussel — the fresh water clam. 
It seems that from nine to fourteen days after 
birth the tiny clam is a parasite and makes its 
home in the gills of fish. If fish are not suffi- 
ciently numerous the poor little glochidia, as 
the infantile mussels are called, die untimely 
deaths. So Uncle Sam says: “I’ll build enclosures, 
stock them with fish, introduce the infinitesimal 
clams to them, and then we will have no more 
trouble”; and that is just what he is doing. A 
normal good-natured (fish will uncomplainingly 
furnish board and lodgings free gratis to one 
or two thousand glochiffia. 


—»— 
UNIQUE FARMING. 


The Neosho River, Kansas, meanders past 
the strangest “farm” in the country, viz. the 
muskrat “farm” of a man who makes $2,000 
per year by harvesting the muskrats, who live 
and multiply and die fur his support on 100 
acres of swamp land which he owns. Their 
skins are worth from $2.50 to $4.00 each, and 
he has in a single day trapped or otherwise se- 
cured as many as 100 of the rodents. 


Santa Ana, California, puts up 7,000,000 cans 
of fruits and vegetables and ships to all parts 
of the world. 


Ps gor ay 
In the United States there are officially ac- 


knowledged incomes as follows: 30,391 between 
$25,000 and $50,000; 12,439 between $50,000 and 
$100,000 ; 3,392 between $100,000 and $150,000; 
2,317 between $150,000 and $300,000; 559 be- 
tween $300,000 ang $500,000; 315 between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000, and 141 with more than 
a million dollars’ annual income. 


ee 
Maurice Walbaug of Paris has given a pas- 
senger a flight 25,590 feet toward the heavens, 
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INTELLIGENCE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN* 


These are days of really wonderful revela- 
tions of fundamental facts. For one to teach 
his subject, no matter how completely he mas- 
ters it, without knowing the fundamental facts 
of other great subjects is an educational crime. 
For one to pretend to guide the affairs of edu- 
cation, officially or professionally, without be- 
ing consciously and almost sub-consciously ac- 
quainted with all that is evolved from the elec- 
tron in the physical world, from the neuron in 
the psychological world, and from the age norm 
in school work would be in the same class as a 
man Who should continue to use an ox team for 
pleasure riding because that was the team he 
had when a boy. 

To teach a class that has not been graded on 
the basis of the mental age of the children is 
like using dipped candles for street lighting. 
To make a course of study for children classi- 
fied by chronological age is as absurd as to carry 
a rabbit’s foot for protection against certain ills. 

We owe everything in this most wonderful 
educational revelation to Alfred Binet, the 
French psychologist, just as we owe everything 
in various discoveries to Thales, Archimedes, 
Columbus, Newton, Morse and Field, but if tne 
world had never improved upon the highest 
wisdom of those men, the world would have had 
arrested development in science, in navigation, 
and in telegraphy. Thus the American school 
was slightly benefited by Alfred Binet and his 
associates and followers until Lewis M. Ter- 
man harnessed it to the schoolroom and told the 
superintendent how to handle the lines. 

Dr. Terman tells us how to make the Ameri- 
can school of the future as far above and be- 
yond anything known five years ago as wireless 
telegraphy is more wonderful and serviceable 





* “The Inte mce of School Children.” By Lewis M. Terman. 
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“than the first Morse line from Washington to 


Baltimore. 

Trait estimates have sometimes assumed al- 
most the importance of trait measurements, but 
no one has dared to advocate grading children 
in school by trait measurements, for too much 
depends upon the mere judgment and estimate 
of the teacher. 

Measurements based on the age-norm are as 
definite and as scientific as the science based on 
finger prints, and a man is unhesitatingly con- 
demned to the electrocutioner’s chair on the 
mute testimony of his finger prints. 


We have said for years that about one-fourth 
of every class does not know enough to stay in 
their grade while another fourth know too muca 
to. be kept in the grade. Many teachers and 
superintendents have assented to this wise re- 
mark, but we never effected an appreciable 
change in a single school though we spoke offi- 
cially as a member of the school board in three 
municipalities and as a member of the State 
Board of Education, When Lewis Terman 
says it, without any official influence, the mute 
testimony of his age norm starts a million chil- 
dren back where they belong and another mil- 
lion forward where they should be. 


Fred Burk has been shouting denunciation of 
the lock-step from the professional house-tops 
for a quarter of a century. Nowhere have the 
ranks broken, but Lewis Terman in the mildest 
way says: “Break ranks,” and the lock-step is 
doomed in every school in the world. 

John H. Francis has said in his intense way 
that a course of study is of the devil and he has 
been denounced as an educational Bolshevist, 
and Los Angeles and Columbus gave him no 
more heed than did other cities, but Lewis Ter- 
man says: “It is impossible to have a course of 
study based on chronological age without doing 
irreparable -harm to one-half the children,” and 
10,000 courses of study upon which millions of 
hours have been expended are going to the 
“raggerty man.” 

Of course, there will be buckets of tears shed 
over the slaughter of the sacred documents, and 
there will be sleepless nights for the tradition- 
alist in high places and low, at the sacrilegious 
treatment of pedagogical superstitions, but 
neither lachrymal fits nor nightmare spasms 
will prevent the reign of science and sanity in 
making courses of study based on mental age. 

Colonel Leonard P. Ayres began his famous 
career, civic and military, by the issuance 
of a notable book on “Laggards,” and every 
school official “took notice,’ and a most stren- 
uous campaign has been waged from sea to sea 
for ten years, and the number of laggards has 
not decreased the tenth of one per cent., but 
Lewis Terman on the softest pedal sounds .a 
scientific note on laggarding pupils and there 
will be no more retardates. 


Here are a few of Terman’s terse statements 


of truths in the new Educational Psychology, 


Educational Philosophy, Educational Pedagogy, 
Educational Science, Educational Art :— 
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“Few things are mdfé certain than the essen- 
tial untruth of the widéspread belief that men- 
tal development knows no régiilarity, and that 
the dullard of today becomes the genitis of to- 
morrow. 

“Whenever we succeed in devising a method 
for actually measuring a mental trait (humor, 
cheerfulness, evenness of temper, quality of 
school work, sustained attention) as great in- 
dividual differences will be found as of such 
physical traits as height or weight. 

“The differences which exist among children 
in physical traits are paralleled by equal differ- 
ences in mental traits, particularly intelligence. 

“Innate differences in intelligence are chiefly 
responsible for the problem of the school lag- 
gard. 

“The chronologically old and the chronolog- 
ically young may and often do belong together, 
the mentally old and the mentally young do not. 

“Usually more than fifteen per cent. are at 
least two grades removed from the one in which 
they belong by mental age. 

“We must cease to think in terms of cross- 
section education. 

“We should arrange parallel courses of study 
for children of different mental ages.” 


_—" A. oho 
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TEACHERS AS A DYNAMIC FORCE 


Nothing could be more unjust than to insinu- 
ate, not to say openly charge, that teachers are 
primarily interested in getting higher salaries. 

The teachers of America are a_ greater 
dynamic force in proportion to their number 
than any other class in the community. When 
it was a question of selling bonds the teachers 
were 100 per cent. active in buying and selling 
bonds. The same was true in the buying and 
selling of War Savings Stamps. In proportion 
to their income they were unsurpassed in their 
buying record. 

When it came to the influenza the teachers 
were 100 per cent. active in devotion, in effi- 
ciency, in sacrifice, and in risk in nursing, in 
domestic helpfulness. 

Now that it is a question of high cost of liv- 
ing they have in many cases returned from their 
vacations to be on duty in the distribution and 
sale of army foods to the people. 

And in the pursuit of profiteers in some cities 
like San Diego the teachers offer their services 
to the Mayor and city council in the investiga- 
tion of prices, in statistical work. Here is the 
San Diego offer; it was addressed to the Mayor 
and City Council :— 

“Gentlemen: The San Diego Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, an organization composed of practically 
100 per cent. of the teachers in the San Diego 
school system, wishes to tender you the ser- 
vices of the association in any investigation into 
the prices and food control of San Diego that 
you may undertake. 

“Many of our members are university trained 
along lines of statistics, economics and kindred 
subjects, and have had valuable experience in 
research work. 
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“The members of the San Diego Teachers’ As- 
sociation feel that there should be closer co-op- 
eration between the education department of 
the community and the department which deals 


with the management of the city, and we-take 
this occasion to show our desire to co-operate.” 


— 
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SPONSORS FOR THE SMITH-TOWNER 
BILL 

The American Federation of Labor at its 
meeting in St. Paul, June, 1918, unanimously 
voted for the creation of a Federal Department 
of Education and the annual appropriation by 
the Federal Government of $100,000,000 for the 
increase and equalization of teachers’ salaries. 

The American Federation of Teachers at its 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in. 
1918, unanimously favored this same _proposi- 
tion. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs enthusi- 
astically and unanimously have approved the 
measure. 

The National Education Association has es- 
pecially organized and financed the campaign 
for the promotion of needed legislation by 
Congress. 

The bill has been revised, removing all ob- 
jections raised by school people and the friends 
of the public schools. 

There is now no possible excuse for any friend 
of public schools to withhold ardent support of 
this revised bill. 


<0+-+0-4>. 


THE NEW NEW YORK SURVEY 


Last Monday there was inaugurated a gen- 
uine Survey of the schools and school adminis- 
tration of New York city under the direc- 
tion of Tristram Walker Metcalfe, of the 
New York Globe. All school men will await 
with keen interest and some solicitude the re- 
sult of this new Survey. With Mr. Metcalfe 
in charge it will be a genuine, thorough, fear- 
less search for the exact conditions. It will not 
have any sinister motive as too many Surveys 
have had. We could easily have written the 
recommendation of several Surveys, because we 
knew why the Survey was made and why the 
directing surveyor was selected, but Mr. Met- 
calfe, unless he goes back on his record com- 
pletely, will write no word to please anyone, and 
will leave no word unsaid to please anyone. 

Indeed, we can think of no one who could 
make that Survey as skilfully, masterfully, and 
with as sincere a purpose to serve the city as 
can Mr. Metcalfe. Of course he will reveal sev- 
eral things each of which will hit and hurt some 
of the best men and women in the city, but we 
fully believe that every suggestion made will be 
appreciated in the end by all who have the in- 
terest of the children of New York city at heart. 

We were of those who conscientiously re- 
gretted that at this time of all times in my time 
there was to be a stirring-up of affairs. The 
world is too suspicious just now to weigh criti- 
cisms fairly. If Mr. Metcalfe finds one per cent. . 
wrong somewhere there are fanatics in politics 
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aiid religioi who will declare that he finds 100 
pér cent. wrong. It seems to be impossible for 
any hot-headed would-be leader to tell the truth 
and nothing but the truth. 

The Metcalfe Survey is being made. It will 
be fair and square, sane and wholesome, and it 
is the duty of all of us to do what we can to put 
a muffler on siren voices whose only mission in 
life is to falsify statements on the ground that 
the bigger the falsehood the greater the virtue 
because it is in a goad cause. 


~—_~ a> y~ 
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MUST MAGNIFY PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 


In the Forum this week we reprint an article 
by Mr. Winship in the Boston Herald. Nothing 
is more clear today than that the university with 
a future must magnify its department of edu- 
cation. The president of the State University 
of Washington was selected from the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; the 
president of the State University of Missouri 
was Dean of Education in Cornell University; 
the president of the State University of lowa 
was taken from the deanship of education; the 
presidency of Knox College went to the Dean 
of Education of Dartmouth College; the presi- 
dent of the New York City University’s last 
previous university position was as Dean of Edu- 
cation; the president of Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, one of the most important 
presidencies in the South, was Dean of Edu- 
cation in the University of Virginia; the chan- 
cellor of the University of Montana was taken 
from the Department of Education in the State 
University of Wisconsin; the president of the 
Agricultural College of Washington was _ se- 
lected because he had magnified professional 
education; the presidency of the Agricultural 
College of South Dakota went to the principal 
of a normal school; the presidency of Colgate 
University went to the Dean of Education in 
the State University of Indiana. 

While this list is not exhaustive it is sufficient 
to demonstrate the prominence given those who 
specialize on education. No such list could be 
made out for any other department in the uni- 
versities. Certainly not to mathematicians, lin- 
guists, scientists, or economists. We think the 
case as stated in our communication to the 
Boston Herald, as reprinted in our Forum, has 
the highest significance. 

We purposely stated the Teachers College case 
mildly. The fact is that about 15,000 students 
have been in regular “in residence courses,” and 
in the summer sessions there have been more 
than 30,000 different persons. Practically all of 
the 45,000 have been teachers afterwards, and 
all of them have been centres of propaganda for 
Columbia, which is the reason why Columbia is 
now the great National University. 
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SOCIAL LEADERSHIP OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN 


The significance of the Deanship of Women 
in colleges and normal schools is more and 
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more magnified each year, as the recent Con- 
ference of the Deans of Women of Maine and 
New Hampshire at Bates College upon the in- 
vitation of Dean Clara L. Buswell of Bates has 
demonstrated. 

Thirty women, formally or informally recog- 
nized as the social leaders of the young women 
in their institutions, met for the discussion of 
these questions: What are the best social 
standards of today? How can we help the 
common realization? What ohanges have 
taken place in the last few years? Which of 
these make for better conditions and should be 
permanent? What specific standards should be 
upheld for girls and young women, (a) in their 
relations with other people; (b) with young 
men; (c) at public gatherings, at church, thea- 
tre, lectures, concerts and movies; (d) in the 
street, the home, at the table; (e) in dress — 
suitability to the person, for the time of day, 
and the occasion, in color, line and texture; (i) 
in games, sports and other amusements; (g) in 
personal refinement, care of person, care of 
clothing, care of personal belongings; proper 
chaperonage, when desirable, for groups of 
what size, and how composed? 

————————--0-0-@ 0-9-0. - —— = -—_— 
LIBRARY SOUL OF SCHOOL 
Sherman Williams, state librarian, Albany, 

N. Y.:— 

All the children in all our schools should be 
taught to speak English and read it readily. If 
our foreign-born people are to become good 
American citizens they must know something 
of our history, what we have done, what our 
ideals have been and are, and there must be the 
reading of something more than school text- 
books to bring this about. A well chosen and 


rightly used library is the very heart and soul of 
a school. 
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SEERLEY AND KIRK 


It is always exceedingly annoying for the edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education to mix his friends 
as he did in the issue of July 17 in the notes on 
the Milwaukee meeting. Dr. Homer H. 
Seerley, president of the lowa State Teachers 
College, succeeds William B. Owen as _ presi- 
dent of the Council of Education, and Dr. John 
R. Kirk, president of the Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege at Kirksville, Missouri, was chosen president 
of the Normal School Department of the National 
Education Association. ‘These are two of the 
favorite seniors of the N. E. A. who have never 
put a muffler on their appreciation of the asso- 
ciation whatever has happened. 
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It was certainly low comedy for the Mount 
Clemens jury to decide that the Ohicago Tribune 
did irreparable injury to the reputation and 
peace of mind of Henry Ford and estimate the 
value of said reputation and peace of mind at 
six cents. 


Americanization is life and not merely a pro- 
fession or a confession. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


CLIFFORD B. CONNELLEY. 

Dr. Clifford B. Connelley, dean of Applied In- 
dustries, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, has been granted a leave of absence 
to serve the state as director of an important 
industrial undertaking of the State Department 
of Labor and Industry in connection with the 
enlarged work to be developed under the Smith- 
Hughes appropriation by the Federal and State 
Government. Dr. Connelley has been of ines- 
timable service on the Pittsburgh Board of Edu- 
cation for many years. He is one of the emi- 
nent leaders of Pennsylvania in many phases of 
public service. 

——— 
L. L. DICKERSON. 

Librarian L. L. Dickerson of Grinnell (lowa) 
University library has been decorated by the 
French Ministry of Instruction as an officer of 
the academy in consequence of his work in or- 
ganizing the War Service of the American Li- 
brary Association at the A. E. F. University at 
Beaune. To build up, even in America, a col- 
lection numbering many thousands of books 
suitable for university use and to organize a 
staff to administer them is usually the work of 
years. It was done at Beaune under Mr. Dick- 
erson’s direction in the course of a few weeks 
and done in a way that won the praise of the 


military authorities as well as of the educators 
of France. 


Ri ll oa 
MINNIE JEAN NEILSON, LL. D. 

Miss Minnie Jean Neilson, state superintend- 
ent of North Dakota, has been honored with 
the degree of Doctor of Laws by Fargo Col- 
lege, an honor to which her educational achieve- 
ment and prominence in public service entitle 
her. The college has honored itself as much as 
it has honored her. Few women in education 
have been thus honored. 

ae 
SYLVESTER R. SHEAR. 

Superintendent 8..R. Shear, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., passed away in his home after a prolonged 
illness on July 23, at the age of fifty-four. He was 
a native of New York state, and had had highly 
successful experience as superintendent in White 
Plains, Kingston, and Poughkeepsie, in the latter 
city for nine years. 

We knew Mr. Shear intimately for nearly 
twenty vears. We were with him on two different 
vears in Kingston, and in Poughkeepsie in 1917 
and 1918, and we knew ‘him in his successful lec- 
ture work in other. states. He was one of the 
prominent citizens in each of the cities in which 
he served. He was devoutly religious and in- 
tensely patriotic, but his chief work was with his 


teachers, who were affectionately loyal, and with 
the children, of whom he was a genuine leader. 
—ooalllieries 
DUDLEY ALLEN SARGENT. * 

Dudley A. Sargent, M. D., who retires from the 
directorship of the Harvard University gym- 
nasium after forty years of leadership, has been 
one of the institutions of Harvard. A native of 
Belfast, Me., a graduate of Bowdoin College, and 
of the medical school of Yale, he has held na- 
tional prominence in his specialty for many years. 
He retires theoretically because he has reached 
the age of seventy and not because of any signs 
of his years. 

~---o-— is 
O. S. WESTCOTT. 

Dr. O. S. Westcott, for many years one of the 
most prominent principals of Chicago, and, 
earlier, principal of the North Division High 
School of Minneapolis, died recently at the age 
of eighty-five. He had been ott of active work 
for ten years, living at ease in Oak Park. Dr. 
Westcott was one of the most conscientious of 
educators, taking an heroic attitude, popular or 
otherwise, on every new question. 

Snutilidieien es 
DUNCAN MACKINNON. 

Duncan MacKinnon, long superintendent of 
San Diego, was of inestimable service to America 
and the Allies in the war and is now, as president 
of the San Diego-California Club, entrusted with 
responsibility for spending $200,000 in publicity 
for the advantage of the city. One man sub- 
scribed $20,000 as a starter, and $105,517 was 
the amount pledged almost in a day. It is “Mac’s” 
great opportunity and we are sure that he will 
give a good account of his stewardship. 

a 
THOMAS M. BALLIET. 

Thomas M. Balliet, Ph. D., who retires from 
the Deanship of Education, University of the 
City of New York, is one of the vital forces 
in educational thought. Few men have as clear 
an educational vision, as independent judgment, 
as definite a plan for realizing ideals. When 
we came to the editorial chair of the Journal of 
Education Dr. Balliet was superintendent at 
Reading, Pennsylvania, and the first extended 
article which we wrote that attracted wide at- 
tention was an account of his schools, and the 
first address we made whose influence was 
tangible was in Reading. We have followed 
him with much interest in the seventeen years 
he was superintendent in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and the fifteen years he has been in the 
present deanship, and we can but regret that 
he feels called upon to retire while vigorous at 
sixty-five years of age, 
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Salaries should be increased for teachers not only because they ought to be, but because 
they will have to be unless the standards of selection are te he permanently reduced, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


NO MORE LAMENTATIONS. 

Jeremiah did a good work in his time, but he must 
have been a dreary neighbor. The main excuse for him 
was that he was the only great knocker in his town. 

Many men, some public officials and even a few news- 
papers, allow themselves to assume the attitude of a 
prophet with a heavy reform mission, when really their 
wailings are «mainly matters of habit. 

This habit is not necessarily a bad one, but it is easily 
cultivated. In some cases it is closely allied with vanity. 
Any one familiar with Englishmen, for example, knows 
how apt they are to brag about their national short- 
comings. To a certain extent the same habit has been 
fastening itself on Boston. Just at this time Boston 
does not need much destructive criticism. More than 
anything else she needs to realize and live up to her 
possibilities. 

Unvarying “boosting” becomes tiresome after a_ time, 
both to the “booster” and to those for whose benefit the 
“boosting” is done; but a fair, sanguine, mental attitude, 
— a readiness to believe good things of Boston — would 
help a good deal in making possible the best solution of 
some of Boston’s problems at this time. There is much 
work to be done; but there is a call for faith, also.— 
Issued by Chamber of Commerce. 

SS 
SO-SAY WE ALL OF US. 
Rosemount, Minn., August 9, 1919. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor, 

Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: In the midst of all the talk that is being 
heard about the shortage of teachers and the agitation 
that is being made to provide new teachers to take the 
place of those leaving the profession, it occurs to me 
that it would be well to consider means of checking 
losses, as well as keeping up the supply of recruits. An 
army with a fine recruiting system and no hospital ser- 
vice would not rank very high in these modern days. 

I am well aware that much is being done to raise sal- 
aries and that the movement is supported by a wide 
spread public sentiment. It seems to me, however, that 
salary increases alone can do little to check the losses 
and hold teachers permanently in the work. What is 
needed is the provision of adequate housing facilities 
for ieachers amd their families. We often have to take 
what we cai get and to pay an extravagant rate for it. 
A man is rated not so much by the building he teaches 
in as by the house he lives in. I do not believe that 
any single move that can be undertaken today will do 
more to elevate standards in the teaching profession 
and to insure an adequate supply of experienced teach- 
ers than the espousal by state and national leaders of a 
well thought-out plan to encourage the erection of teach- 
erages. 

The matter of supplying teachers reminds me of 
pouring water in a sieve. With the shrinking of the 
supply, isn’t it the part of common sense to try to stop 
up a few of the holes? 

I have been an interested reader of the Journal of 
Education for a number of years and have admired the 
paper for its progressive character. I should like to see 
some’ of its influence wielded in the direction I have in- 
dicated during the coming year. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Temple Taylor, Superintendent. 
a 
TRANSFERRED NAVAL RESERVISTS 

Based on the -provisions of the naval apprepria- 
tions bill of July 11, 1919, eommanding officers are 
authorized to transfer to the regular navy to serve 
unexpired portion of his enrollment any man of the 


Naval Reserve Force, whether now on active or in- 
active duty, who is not more than forty-five years 
of age, who makes request for such transfer, who 
has performed active duty during the war, and will 
have not less than one year to serve in the regular 
navy after such transfer. Reserves so transferred 
shall receive the same pay, rights, privileges and al- 
lowances in all respects as now provided by exist- 
ing law for man regularly discharged and re-enlisted 
within four months upon expiration of full four-years 
enlistment. This includes one month’s leave, extra 
pay for re-enlistment, extra pay for citizenship, and 
four months’ gratuity pay if man’s service has been 
such as to entitle him to honorable discharge under 
provisions of Bureau’s annual, circular of January 1, 
1918, and circular number 40-19. It does not include 
sixty dollars bonus or transportation allowance of 
five cents per mile to man’s home. Full instruc- 
tions as to the method of procedure may be ob- 
tained from any district detail officer, at nearest 
navy yard. 
——_0oO-—_—- 
July 25, 1919. 

My dear Mr. Winship: We are trying to interest the 
principal educators of the country in the existing bad 
fire hazards in many of our public and private institu- 
tional buildings, particularly in the school buildings. 
Undoubtedly such an important undertaking will interest 
you. 

What are we doing? Trying to stir up the educators 
and the club women of the country so that they will get 
behind this movement, and see that some positive re- 
sults are obtained — not in some distant time, but in 
1919 and 1920! The women are a tremendous force. 
They have accomplished really remarkable results in the 
Safety First movement, in vice and noise crusades, in 
child welfare work, etc., etc., too numerous to mention. 
That the women are strong supporters of clean and 
forceful school administration is a well known fact. 
And we need not go into all that the educators of the 
country have done, and are doing. 

Final results of an improving nature lie with the school 
authorities. How can we stir them to this immediate 
need? There are approximately 300,000 buildings used 
for educational purposes in the United States, which 
are valued at more than $5,000,000,000, A great num- 
ber are built each year, and it is estimated that for every 
two new schools erected each year, one is destroyed by 
fire! How can this be stopped? 

The Committee on Safety to Life of the .N. F. P. A. 
has made an extensive study of this subject. My own 
sub-committee is also working strenuously to arouse 
interest and to,better conditions. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Miss) Lloyd Marshall. 

13 West 5lst Street, New York City. 

Qe 

CONGRESS MUST INVESTIGATE LYNCHING. 

Demand for an investigation by Congress of mob 
violence and lynching in the United States is made in an 
address to the nation signed by 150 citizens throughout 
the country including Ex-President W. H. Taft, Attorney 
General A. Mitchell Palmer, Dr. Henry van Dyke, the 
governors of seven states, including Governor A. H. 
Roberts of Tennessee, every living ex-attorney-general 
of the United States, the heads of California, Illinois, 
Princeton, Western Reserve, Fisk and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versities, Charles W. Eliot, Elihu Root, Charles Evans 
Hughes, J. R. Bingham of Mississippi, and Senator Ar- 
thur Copper of Kansas. 

The Address to the Nation is an outcome of the 
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National Conference on Lynching, which * Washeld in 
New York City, May 5 and 6, last. —— 

“The people of the United States suffer justly under 
the grievous charge that they continue to tolerate mob 
murder,” says the address. “In the year 1918 no less 
than sixty-seven persons. were done to death without 
trial or any process of law, having been denied the right 
to a day in court accorded.by the federal and state con- 
stitutions to all citizens. 

“It is well known that the innocent with the guilty 
suffer the cruel inflictions of mob violence. Mobs have 
even invaded court rooms and prisons to seize and mur- 
der prisoners whose punishment had already been fixed. 
Early in 1919 a hospital was invaded by a mob, and the 
attack resulted in death from shock of a patient that 
day operated upon. 

“Patriotic citizens throughout the country feel the 
shame which lynchings cast upon the nation, but they 
have assumed partial responsibility for this shame by 
their silence and their acquiescence. The time has now 
come when citizens of the United States can no longer 
contemplate without protest the setting at nought of the 
fundamental principles upon which their citizenship is 
based. 

“The undersigned, therefore, as citizens of the United 
States without sectional or party bias, with the interest 
only of the republic at heart, urge all public-spirited men 
and women to oppose with all their power the recur- 
rence of the crime and the shame of mob murder; they 
urge the governors of the several states to do all that 
is possible to prevent and punish lynching; they pledge 
their support to the officers of the law, who, in the face 
of mob excitement, discharge their duties; and they 
urge upon the Congress of the United States nation- 
wide investigation of lynching and mob murder to the 
end that means may be found to end this scourge.” 

Among the southern signers of the address are: 
Charles J. Bonaparte of Maryland, former attorney gen- 
eral of the United States; George M. Bailey, editor of 
the Houston Post; William M. Hunley of Lexington, 
Va., secretary Southern Race Commission; William S. 
Sutton, dean of Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Among the signers from New York are the editors 
of the Evening Post, the Independent, the Public, the 
New York Age, the New Republic, the Nation, the Sur- 
vey, the Crisis, the publisher of the New York Times, 
and the presidents of the Bar and Merchants’ Associa- 


tions. 
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MUST MAGNIFY PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
[A. E. Winship in Boston Herald, August 6, 1919.] 
“Send us your boys and your friend’s boys.” This 
sentence of Dean Comfort A. Adams of the Department 
of Engineering of Harvard was really the most im- 
portant word said at the “old grads’ school” in prep- 
aration for the $11,000,000 drive. 

New England needs Harvard, America needs Harvard, 
the world needs Harvard, and if they are to have an ade- 
quate Harvard, then Harvard must have $11,000,000 and 
more; but, indispensable as money is to a_ university 
with modern aspirations, it is merely incidental. 

Buildings, faculty, campus can never make an educa- 
tional institution without students, as the beautiful, well 
equipped, well facultied Andover theological schoo] at 
Harvard demonstrates. 

The only real incubative plant for prospective Har- 
vard students is the school of education. A great in- 
cubative plant that produces 20,000 chickens every Tues- 
day for several weeks each year will not put in the plant 
an egg that is more than two weeks old. <A cold storage 
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egg, wort” be unt inkable. There must be fertilizatiow 
functionéd at it Height. 

Another great sentence at the “old grads’ school” was 
this: “Private enterprise expends more on research it 
a month than Harvard spends in a year.” Harvard has 
paid more attention to her cold storage plants than to 
her incubating plant. 

The only department at a great university that brings 
students systematically and inevitably is the school of 
education. 

Twenty-five years ago Harvard had more students 
from’ within fifty miles of Columbia than Columbia had 
from’ the whole world beyond fifty miles; today Colum- 
bia almost literally has more students beyond fifty miles. 
than Harvard has altogether. 

The attitude of the two institutions toward the De- 
partment of Education has made all the difference. No 
lawyer, physician or engineer sends any boy to col- 
lege except his own sons, and half the time he cannot 
make their college choice. 

High school, normal school and college faculties send 
their students to universities by the tens of thousands 
each year. 

When the “old grads” went to Harvard their prep- 
aration for college was by Harvard graduates. It was 
a Harvard graduate who had the first school west of 
the Alleghanies to fit boys for Harvard. 

All this has changed by the introduction of profes- 
sional -education in the colleges and universities. Har- 
vard must magnify professional education; must educate 
college, normal school and~- high school faculties; must 
put more than the proposed $2,000,000 into this new field 
of education; must magnify it educationally and profes- 
sionally. ° 

There are more than 10,000 teachers in the faculties of 
high schools, academies, normal schools, colleges and 
universities in the United States who have been students 
in the Teachers’ College of Columbia. Fully two-thirds 
of the virile, vitalizing, fertilizing teachers who send 
students to universities have the Columbia spirit with 
“oo” in its pedagogy. Each of these is a Columbia 
propagandist; each sends students to Columbia enthusi- 
astically. 

Columbia Teachers’ College is writing the school books 
and the professional educational books studied by stu- 
dents and read by teachers. The vast majority of the 
teachers of America are reading the output of the pro- 
fessors in that institution. That is a greater propa- 
ganda than appears on the surface. It puts Columbia on 
every progressive teacher’s desk in school and reading 
table at home. 

As a result of these two phases of propaganda, the 
professors of Teachers’ College are the chief institu- 
tional representatives on educational platforms in any 
state in the union—in New Engiand as well as on the 
Pacific coast. 

These three educational factors of Columbia are 
chiefly significant as showing the financial foresighted- 
ness of Columbia, that has in its educational plant more 
than $11,000,000, and spends annually on professional 
education as much as Harvard asks as an entire endow- 
ment. 

Without a school of education with a “grip,” with dy- 
namic force, with abundant financial resources, Harvard 
is in danger of emulating its Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in beautiful, graceful inactivity. 
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Education can never be attained by merely 
learning lessons assigned for books or labora- 
tory. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE WITH 
SENATORS. 


The President’s conference at the White House 
with the members of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations for the purpose of explaining 
and discussing the Peace Treaty and the Peace 
Covenant was anticipatéd<with a good deal of 
interest. A stenographic report of the Presi- 
dent’s address, and of the conversation which fol- 
lowed, was given out at once to the press; but :t 
would be difficult to summarize it in a paragraph 
or two. It would be almost more difficult to con- 
jecture what effect it may have upon the solu- 
tion of the questions at issue or a relaxing of the 
tension between the President and his critics in 
the Senate. Careful readers of the report will 
not fail to notice a marked difference between the 
apparent definiteness and decision of the pre- 
pared statement, and the occasionally hesitating 
and uncertain answers to the questions which 
the Senators put to him. 

OUR SOLDIERS OVERSEAS. 

It was in reply to questions by Senator Joln- 
son that the President admitted that our obliga- 
tions under the treaty would require us to main- 
tain small bodies of American troops in Europe 
until the ultimate consummation of the terms 01 
the peace treaties, but this, he thought, would 
mot, in any case, exceed eighteen months. Re- 
minded by Senator Johnson of the conditions re- 
garding the Rhine, which call for an occupation 
extending over fifteen years, the President said 
that he ‘had been thinking of Silesia and other 
places where plebiscites were to be carried out: 
and the admitted that we should probably be 
maintaining along the Whine for fifteen years 
“enough troops to keep our flag there.” Through- 
out his address, the President described the re- 
quirements of the peace covenant upon the 
United States as “only moral obligations.” 

THE MEXICAN VOLCANO. 

We are -now-om the edge of the Mexican 
volcano, if, indeed, by the time that these words 
are printed, we are not actually over the edge. 
The raids of Mexican bandits upon undefended 
Americans—the latest being the capture and 
holding for ransom of $15,000 of two army avia- 
tors near the border—have become so frequent, 
and so little has been done by the Mexican gov- 
ernment to check or punish them, that Secretary 
Baker felt it necessary to send a detachment of 
American cavalry across the border to pursue 
and, if possible, to round up the bandits. It will 
be a miracle if this end can be attained without 
arousing the hard-pressed Carranza government 
to hopeless thostility; for anything that can be 
represented as an invasion is sure to create bitter 
resentment—never more sure than at the 
present time. 

THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


The concerted attempt of federal and state au- 
thorities to bring down the high cost of living by 
proceedings against profiteers goes bravely on; 
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and already millions of eggs, millions of pounds 
of butter, hundreds of thousands of bags of flour, 
and large stores of other necessaries of life, 
which it is charged have been hoarded in order 
to boost prices, have been seized, and, if the 
charges are sustained, will be sold for the public 
benefit. There is always some danger that, in a 
movement of this kind, injustice may, in some 
cases, be done, through confusion of actual 
hoarding with the normal and proper storage and 
transportation of goods. We shall have to look 
to the courts to guard against that. Meanwhile, 
some relief has come through the direct sale to 
the public—a public eager to buy—of the im- 
mense accumulations of surplus army stores of 
food and blankets. 
MORE RAILROAD STRIKES. 

The railroad shopmen having finally acted on 
the counsel of their leaders, and gone back to 
work, pending the adjustment of their claims, 
the train firemen, numbering about 117,000, are 
now demanding an increase of from thirty-five to 
sixty-five per cent. in wages. Following fast 
upon the just-adjusted strike on the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit lines, the vast subway and elevated 
railway system of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, operating in Manhattan, the 
Bronx and a part of Kirooklyn was for two days 
paralyzed by a strike for increased wages by the 
Brotherhood of Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company. The employees of the Bay State street 
railway in Eastern Massachusetts, dissatisfied 
with the twelve per cent. increase awarded them 
by the War Labor Board, and disregarding their 
obligation to accept whatever award was made, 
threaten a new strike to enforce their demand for 
wages equal to those recently conceded to the 
Elevated Railway carmen. 

BOSTON AND A UNIONIZED POLICE. 

The most important, and in some of its aspects, 
the most far-reaching of recent labor struggles 
is the persistence of the Boston police force in 
forming a union tt affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor, in defiance of the threat of 
Police Commissioner Curtis to discharge or sus- 
pend all members of the department who joined 
the union. The Commissioner's contention is 
that the police force is on a different footing 
from any labor body, and its members are officers 
of the law, bound by their oaths to protect the 
public. Various labor unions in different branches 
of industry threaten a consolidated svmpathetic 
strike, tying up public utilities and paralyzing in- 
dustry, if the Commissioner carries out his an- 
nounced policy: and they have promptly called 
for his removal from office. 


SOVIETISM IN BOSTON. 





‘That sovietism in this country is a real menace 
is suggested, among other things, by the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution of the In 
ternational Union of Cigar Makers, put forward 
by Union 97 of Boston. This amendment has 
these five points: First, to make the trade union 
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state the state of the nation as a wiidle; second, 
to conscript all land and workshops’ and _ public 
utilities for the control of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; third, to make the hours of labor 
six a day for those who desire to work; fourth, 
that each national union shall define what shall 
constitute an average day's work, piece workers 
‘to decide for their Own best interests; fifth, pav 
to be at the rate of $1.00 an hour, whatever the 
form of work may be. The union reckons that, 
at this rate, each worker would get $1,800 a year, 
and its statement adds: “If we take the fifty per 
cent. of the wealth created by labor, which is 
taken in profits, rent and interest, the wages 
would be $3,600." That is genuine sovietism, 
which Lenine and Trotzky would = warmly 
endorse. 


THE NEW GERMAN CONSTITUTION. 


The new German constitution, framed by the 
National Assembly after weeks of debate, has 
become effective. It declares the German empire 
to be a republican state, the sovereignty being 
based ion the people, men and women to have the 
same rights and duties. “The Reichstag super- 
sedes the temporary National Assembly, and will 
be elected for a term of four years. The Imperial 
President will be elected for a term of seven 
years. The individual states will have legislative 
rights, and each state must have a liberal consti- 
tution with a legislature elected by general, equal 
and secret ‘ballot by a!l Germans, men and 
women. The imperial law will supersede those of 
individual states: complete freedom of belief and 
conscience is guaranteed; school attendance for 
a period of eight years is compulsory: and the 
railnoad systems will be taken over by the empire 
and states. 

DAYLIGHT SAVING REPEAL, 


The President, in his veto of the second Day- 
light Saving Repeal Bill, expressed himself even 
more vigorously than in the first: but the House 
passed the repeal bill over his veto, under strong 
pressure from the agricultural sections of the 
country. This was done by a vote of 223 to 101, 
or eight more than the necessary two-thirds, with 
106 members absent. How the absent members 
would have voted, if they had been present, can 
only be guessed: but it is not surprising that 
there are a good many absentees, in mid-Au- 
gust. The vote was not at all along partisan 
lmes: for 116 Republicans and 107 Democrats 
voted to over-ride the veto. and 54 Republicans 
and 46 Democrats and one Independent voted to 
sustain it. The Senate voted for repeal, 57 io 
19. So this experiment vanishes into the limbo 
of the past. on October 26, and there ts 
little likelihood that it will ever be tried again. 


THE ART OF SELLING* 


The art of selling is not only a high art today, 
but it is the highest test of the efficiency of edu- 
cation for action. Nowhere does education have 
as good a chance to demonstrate its virility. 

It is one of the educational tragedies that 
until recently..the. schoots~have ttever had in 
mind the preparation for such a demonstration 
of achievement as @ result of courses of study 
as is to be found in salesmanship. 

Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince must ever rank as 
one of the really great leaders in education. It 
is asking too much that she have a place beside 
Mary Lyon, Mary H. Hunt and Frances E. Wil- 
lard, but as a matter of fact she has done for 
the schools, for young people, for the country 
a service that is as tangible in present and future 
achievement as has any woman in education. 

That her demonstration can be cashed in 
makes it impossible to give it the spiritual halo 
of others, but those of us who know the influ- 
ence she has had upon the physical and moral 
life of women in salesmanship, and upon the 
morale of business, place the spiritual side of 
her achievement above the commercial aspects. 

Mrs. Prince and her associates have done in- 
finite moral service, yes, religious service, to all 
America by their part in making a truthful pres- 
entation of values and qualities and quantities 
of goods universal in all stores for which they 
train saleswomen. A store that objects to their 
training is inevitably under suspicion as to the 
character of salesmen they want. 

Would it were possible to check up the moral 
influence of the pulpit in the production of ab- 
solute honesty in the selling of goods as a com- 
panion picture to the influence of the salesman- 
ship school. This is not in anywise a criticism 
of the preaching, but we would like it as a psy- 
chological study of influence. 

We know that honesty of statement has come 
in all respectable stores and we know that no 
person educated in salesmanship will misrepre- 
sent quality, quantity,or value. A.cempanion 
virtue is the néw welfare condition of all first- 
class large retail stores. 

Miss Norton, who has been a most successful 
understudy of Mrs. Prince, has produced a book 
genuinely scientific, devoutly practical, and 
highly attractive. It would not be easy to name 
any three subjects in-the high school that would 
not be justified in yielding one-third of the time 
they now receive in order to let in this course 
on retail selling. 


**\ Textbook on Retail Selling.” By Helen Rich 
Norton Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co Cloth, 
283 pp. 
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A motorman gets sixty cents an hour, a professor eighteen. Which is worth more, training 


the mind or minding the train?—Harvard’s Appeal. 
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BOOK TABLE 


MOORE AND HALLIGAN’S PLANT PRODUCTION. 
By Ransom A. Moore, Professor of Agronomy, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, and Charles P. Halligan, 
B.S:, Professor of Landscape Gardening, Michigan 
Agricultural College, East Lansing. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 428 pp. 210 illustrations. Price, $1.44. 
“Moore and Halligan’s Plant Production” covers the 

whole field of plant production, both agronomy and horti- 
culture, thus combining in one volume the two branches 
of the subject that are usually published separately. The 
instruction is presented in such simplified form that it can 
be readily understood by young students. There is an 
avoidance of technical terms; a series of thought questions 
and exercises which clearly relate the subject matter of 
the text to the actual experiences of life and compel the 
student first to see and secondly to understand the common 
things about him; and a list of home projects from which 
the children are to select those that they can best carry 
out. 

_ “Earning while learning” is a good slogan for all teach- 

ing and practicing of agriculture. 

This book has in mind from first to last the requirements 
of the Smith-Hughes law, which has now been accepted by 
every state in the Union. No school can now escape re- 
sponsibility for meeting its requirements in the letter, and 
this book meets the requirements in the spirit as well as in 
the letter of the law. 


TAMBERLANE THE GREAT, WHO, FROM THE 
STATE OF A SHEPHERD IN SYTHIA, BY HIS 
RARE AND WONDERFUL CONQUESTS, BE- 
CAME A MOST PUISSANT AND . MIGHTY 
MONARCH. By Christopher Marlowe. Acting 
version, prepared under direction of Edgar Mon- 
tillon Woolley and Stephen Vincent Benet. Pub- 
lished for the Yale University Dramatic Associa- 
tion by the Yale University Press in New Haven. 
Yale University Dramatic Association is render- 

ing classic English invaluable service in the pro- 
duction of “Acting Versions” of British master- 
pieces. It only remains for college and university 
students to react to this opportunity by the presen- 
tation of these plays as is now made possible; even 
when not staged they can be read dramatically with 
artistic effect. 


-_—— 


THE A BC PRIMER. By Homer P. Lewis. _Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Price, 50 cents, net. 


This is a genuinely beautiful book from the point of 
view of First Graders and of every one else as to that 
matter. The reading matter is best, based primarily on 
Mother Goose and other attractive jingles, in which all 
children delight, and the sentences for easy reading are 
always those which make the reading of the rhymes easy. 
One especially commendable feature is the fact that the 
child reads several sentences preparatory to the read- 
ing of the rhyme before he reads the rhyme, which pre- 
vents his reciting the jingle without _really seeing the 
words by themselves. 

RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Elizabeth F. Fisher, Wellesley College. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 246 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Whatever the classicists may think and say about 
over-attention to material and practical affairs the at- 
tention thereto will grow rapidly. Taxpayers, wisely or 
unwisely, will insist that their children shall think and 
talk intelligently about American resources and indus- 
tries. Authors and publishers will vie with one another 
in the preparation of the best and most attractive text- 
books of information and inspiration along this line. 

The latest book that comes to hand is elaborate as to 
variety of subjects treated, exceedingly clear in state- 
ment of facts and conditions, discriminating in the 
elimination of non-essentials, skillful in abbreviating 
statements, and illuminating and artistic in illustrations. 
Elizabeth F. Fisher has certainly won a place among the 
masters in appreciation of American “Resources and In- 
dustries,” and is an artist in textbook writing. 
HEALTHFUL LIVING BASED ON THE ESSEN- 

TIALS OF PHYSIOLOGY FOR HIGH SCHOOL 

STUDENTS. By Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 
430 pp. - 
“Healthful Living” is an attractively unusual high 


school textbook. It is far above a merely elementary 
school book, as a high school book should be, and it. is. 
by no means a university book as it should not be. It 
assumes that a high school student is a student and not 
a pupil; that he needs and desires something that re- 
quires individual thinking; that he faces problems and 
not examples in all subjects; that he looks after prin- 
ciples and is not content with mere activity; that he 
wants something to bestir his brain and thrill his soul; 
that he wants the latest thought in science and the high- 
est note in art, and Dr. Williams comes unusually near 
meeting all of these student requirements. 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. By John Ros- 
coe Turner, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Cloth. 641 pp. Price, $2.50. 

There are three lines of knowledge which _ every 
teacher in high school, normal school and college should 
know entirely aside from what he knows of his own 
subject. The old-time theory that one must stick to his 
hobby regardless of temptations is rarely true of any 
hobby today, but wherever it may apply it-in no wise 
applies to a teacher. No one is fit to teach anything 
above the elementary grade who does not keep in close 
touch with the latest authentic knowledge in science, in 
psychology and in economics. 

The study of economics today is entirely different 
from its study ten years ago. There is no longer a 
body of standard principles established hundreds or 
thousands of years ago. It is no longer possible to 
quote ye ancient worthies in finance with assurance that 
they are applicable today. This makes it all the more 
important that every student study economics with a 
master. Much of the vicious economic, industrial and 
commercial conditioms of today is due _ to skillfully 
obscure reasoning and to loose generalization. The con- 
troversial entanglements that have produced the alarm- 
ing economic and political upheavals result from lack 
of educational study of modern economics. 

Dr. Turner’s special service, patriotically and _ socio- 
logically, is due to the fact that he never leaves the stu- 
dent with the merely static view of economics. With 
him the dynamic is always recognized as a vital factor 
in modern economics. Students will find the study of 
economics under the leadership of Dr. Turner inter- 
esting as well as sane. 

FORTY YEARS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
MISSISSIPPI. With Special Reference to the Edu- 
cation of the Negro. By Stuart Grayson Noble, Ph.D. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Cloth. 

This is the time of all times for all school people to 
read this study of the public schools of Mississippi since 
1880, for it gives an exact statement of what has been 
done by the public schools for the negroes of the state. 
We could make no statement in the brief space we could 
give to it that would give a fair view of the presenta- 
tion of Dr. Noble. No generalization is possible, for 
one must read the qualifying conditions. For instance, 
the exceedingly low salaries paid the colored teachers are 
justified because “Negro teachers, with a lower stand- 
ard of living, with fewer social wants, and with lower 
qualifications, did not deserve as high salaries as 
were paid white teachers.” We wish it were possible for 
every teacher in the North to read this book. 

ITALY NUMBER, JOURNAL OF AMERICAN HIS- 
tory. Volume XIII, Number I. January, February, 
March, 1919. Published by the National Historical 
Society, 240 Hamilton Street, Albany, N. Y. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Price, $1. 

It is entirely safe to say that nowhere else can there 
be found regarding Modern Italy so much that is so re- 
cent, so reliable as to fact, so masterfully written and so 
beautifully illustrated as is to be found in this quarterly. 
While every feature is vital as to matter and attractively 
presented the really remarkable feature is the poem 
“Italy Revealed,” by the editor, Frank Allaben. 











Oculists and Physicians 
AV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

re) 


ffered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as‘a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYS 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. I1L 
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Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Change of Address—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 


or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 


payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
subscribers should 


issue after the date of remittance, 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
ef Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 


Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 


Publication Office - 


Rules of Publication 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any 

ef the country. Items of more an 
lecal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
traticn are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
fasertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Portland. 


29-Nov. 1: Arkansas State Associa- 
tion, Little Rock. President, J. R. 
Jewell, Fayetteville; secretary, 


Annie Griffey, Little Rock. 
NOVEMBER. 

4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at 
Junction. 

€-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 
Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 
cago. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Evansville. 
President, G.-E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


a 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY. It is reported that 
Edward Searles, a Massachusetts 
capitalist, has given the University of 
California stock worth $11,000,000, 
which chances to be as much as all 


Grand 











Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tionreadily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 








the friends of MHarvard 
are trying to raise. 


LOS ANGELES. The First Year 
Book, Division of Educational Re- 
search, by Robert H. Lane, covering 
the period from May 1, 1917, to July 
1, 1918, is as interesting as it is val- 
uable. 

SAN DIEGO. The summer ses- 
sion of the state normal school was 
unusually successful. Of the 360 
students enrolled 203 have been 
teachers in service, and their geo- 
graphical distribution as to residence 
reveals the interesting facts that of 
the 142 from Southern California 38 
are trom San Diego, that Arizona and 
New Mexico contribute 15 and 22, 
respectively, and that 24 others come 
trom the coast and mountain states. 


University 





ILLINOIS. 


Horace A. Hollister, high school 
visitor of the state university, issues 
“The Township and Community 
High School Movement in Illinois,” 
Bulletin, 1917, No. 35, United States 
Bureau of Education. It is fully il- 
lustrated and describes quite elabo- 
rately the movement which has been 
more skillfully promoted in this state 
than elsewhere. 


CHICAGO. D. B Albert, who re- 
cently renewed an old association 
with Charles E. Merrill Company by 
assuming field direction of their 
western agency force, has had his 
sphere of activity enlarged by his ap- 
pointment as western manager. The 
friends of Silas E. Buck, who for so 
many years has been identified with 
the Chicago branch of Charles E. 
Merrill Company, will be gratified to 


know that he will continue to be as- 
sociated with the Chicago office. 

MONMOUTH. Superintendent L. 
L. Caldwell has made an annual re- 
port quite out of the ordinary. It 
is dynamic to the limit. It is sug- 
gestive in a notable degree. Here 
are a few of many sentences: “Re- 
member that the hoe is mightier than 
the sword. Change notion to mo- 
tion — turn patriotic impulse into 
backyard service.” 

MURPHYSBORO. M. N. Todd 
issues the most convincing brief 
series of statements why boys, es- 
pecially, should attend the high 
school. 


INDIANA. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE. The citi- 
zens have organized permanently for 
the protection of the schools. A can- 
vass is said to show that ninety per- 
cent. of the parents and ninety-nine 
per cent. of the graduates favor 
restoring Anna Willson to the prin- 
cipalship. 

IOWA. 

CEDAR FALLS. Professor B. 
W.. Merrill, who has been eminently 
successful in the state normal school, 
goes to the State University of In- 
diana to the directorship of the school 
of music. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Opposition to the $4,000,000 School 
Fund Bill which has resulted in an 
attempt to have it repealed, has led 
State Commissioner of Education 
Payson Smith to send the following 
letter to all superintendents of schools 
throughout the state :— 
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YOU WANT 


Holden Book Covers 
When You Want Them 


It is so easy to put off ordering, even the things you know 
you are going to need. You will probably need a good supply 
of Holden Book Covers when school opens and with the present 
slow deliveries you can’t get them in a hurry. The only way 
to be sure of having them when you want them is to order now. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 
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“A petition asking for a referen- 
dum upon the School Fund law has 
been recently filed with the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth. If this peti- 
tion is completed by the filing of the 
necessary number of signatures 
within the required time the opera- 
tion of the aforesaid law will be 
thereby suspended, and the law will 
be referred to the people at the 
state election. 

“School officials who are depending 
in part upon additional state aid un- 
der the new School Fund law to meet 
any increased expenditures that may 
be contemplated for the coming 
school year should bear in mind the 
possibilities presented by the referen- 
dum petition.” 

It is stated that some towns have 
already raised the salaries of their 
teachers in anticipation of state aid 
under the bill. 

The caution of Commissioner Smith 
is based upon the fact that, while the 
law is not yet suspended and will not 
be till the necessary 15,000 signatures 
have been filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State, there is no reason 
to doubt that the necessary number 
will be filed and the law will be sus- 
pended until it is determined whether 
the people approve the law or the leg- 
islature repeals it at the next session. 

Under the Initiative and Referen- 
dum amendment of the Constitution, 
the 15,000 names must be filed within 
ninety-six days of the signing of the 
bill by the Governor. This bill was 
signed July 23. Therefore the peti- 
tioners for suspension of the law have 
till October 23 within which to get 
their 15,000 names. 

This year the state election will oc- 
cur November 4. Thirty days prior 
to that will be October 5. If the 
question goes on the ballot this year 
the 15,000 names must be filed before 
that date, but the petitioners will be 
within their time limit for suspension 
if they le their 15,000 names _ by 
October 25. 

In case the filing of names is de- 
layed till after October 5, the refer- 
endum could not come up till state 
elections in 1920. 

In the meantime the 1920 legisla- 
ture would have had an opportunity 
to repeal the bill and failing that a 
campaign could be pushed throughout 
the state. At any rate it will be 
December of next year before the 


official canvass is published, so that 
schools cannot count on state aid un- 
der the new act till after that time. 
BARNSTABLE. Superintendent 
G. H. Galger’s annual report calls at- 
tention to the fact that more than 
one-half the graduates of the high 
school in 1918 attended nine differ- 
ent higher institutions of learning. 
BOSTON. One thousand 
ers from twenty-six religious 
ing communities in the 


teach- 
teach- 
archdiocese 


of Boston met in Boston College 
High School Hall. Among the 
prominent speakers were John J. 


Mahoney, principal of the Massachu- 
setts State Normal School at Lowell, 
and Dr. R. F. Anderson of the 
Pennsylvania State Normal School 
at West Chester. 
MILFORD. 


Superintendent AI- 


morin Orton Caswell’s annual re- 
port has a diagram illustrative of 
“the way the money goes”: 66 per 


cent. of the appropriation is for 
teachers’ salaries; 7.7 for fuel; 6.7 
for repairs; 6.5 for care; 4.5 for sup- 
plies; 2.9 for supervision, and 2.4 for 
incidentals. It is the only Massa- 
chusetts city report that has come 
to our desk that made a vigorous ap- 
peal for support of the legislative 
educational program of the State 
Educational Commission. 


NEWTON. Ernst Hermann has 
organized for this city a playground 
system upon which half a million 
dollars has been expended; seven- 
tenths of all the money has been con- 
tributed by individuals There are 
twenty supervised playgrounds. They 
are for grownups as well as for the 
children. In 1907 there was but one 
city in the United States that had 
playgrounds supervised at the ex- 
pense of the city. In this city there 


are forty-four supervisors and four 
specialists dealing with the problems 
that 


t arise. There is a school nurse 
in the equipment and in ten of the 
playgrounds there are nine lessons 


for girls 
babies. 

PLYMOUTH. This town has 
demonstrated unwonted educational 
activities in the past five years. It is 
doubtful if any other place of its 
size has made a more notable record. 
There are thirty-six distinct achieve- 
ments to the credit of the town. The 
increase in appropriation for mainte- 
nance has been 100 per cent.; main- 
tains two automobiles, one for the 
superintendent's office and one for the 
school nurse, who is employed on full 
time. Today every feature of school 
work is up-to-the-minute. 

SHARON. Ralph Wells Westcott, 
Mansfield superintendent, is also 
elected here for one day a week, add- 
ing $500 to his salary. 

WINCHESTER. Superintendent 
John R. Fausey’s first annual report 
calls attention to the way the town 
suffered from resignations during the 
school year covered by the report. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOQOI, 
SALEM, MASS. _  Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


on the feeding and care of 




















EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aime. 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative tainker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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From a swing and And sprained 
was disabled for sev- ankle during 
eral weeks. tion. 


We Paid Her $100 


These pictures represent a few of the many A 


which are constantly 
cause them serious loss. 

Every day we send a 
where, 


for the loss of Salary and 


or Quarantine. 
will receive cash 


fortunes. The others will be using 


and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U 
These Teachers as well as thousands of 


not expect 
ae mw. i © 
tance will 
turn may come 


prepared. Join the T. C. T 


One Teacher Slipped 


We Paid Her $23.33 


happening to Teachers, and which 


cheque to some Teacher, some- 
who has suffered an Accident, 
taken ill, or who has been quarantined — 
the extra expense incurred. 
This month, even this week, many other Teachers will 
meet with misfortune on account of Sickness, Accident 
Those who are members of the T. C. U. 

payments to tide them over their mis- 


to need financial] assistance when they joined 
J sut no one can foresee when 
be very acceptable or even 

next. The least you 


One Teacher Hurt 
her His back while fall- 
vaca- ing from a steplad- 
der. He was aT. C. 
U. and 
We Paid Him $125 
Accidents 


for you. 


or who has been 
to help pay 


One Teacher Stubbed 
And broke her toe, Hurt 
chasing a dog 
chased her eat. 

We Paid Her $35 
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The statement regarding the 


super- 
visory iorce is the most impressive. 
There were six supervisors beside 


the superintendent who departed for 
war work or better positions. Never- 
theless Mr. Fausey was able to report 
twelve important improvements in 
school plans. 


NEBRASKA. 


Though not 
news 


OMAHA. 


strictly 
educational 


there are a few 
enlightening facts afloat about Ne- 
braska and Omaha. Nebraska is 
first among states in per capita auto 
ownership, and in production of al- 
falfa; second in manufacturing out- 
put per employee; third in the num- 
ber of banks per capita, in produc- 
tion of beef cattle, and in butter pro- 
duction: fourth in wheat and live- 
stock production, while Omaha is the 
leading city in the country in butter 
production. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
WOLFBORO. 3rewster Free 
Academy is to receive $100,000 from 
the estate of A. F. Estabrook of 
Boston. 


NEW MEXICO. 

ALBUQUERQUE. Dr. David 
Spence Hill of the University of Illi- 
nois is the new president of the state 
university here. Dr. Hill has had an 
unusually varied educational experi- 
ence for a man of forty-six. He has 
scholastic degrees from Randolph- 
Macon College, Virginia; Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, and the _ State 
University of Kentucky. He has 
taught in Washington University (six 
years), Peabody College (four years), 


University of Louisiana (two years) ; 
University of Illinois (two years). 
His major has_ been psychology. 
Atanasio Montoya, highly _ efficient 
superintendent of this county, be- 
comes field agent for the state uni- 
versity. 
NEW YORK. 

BINGHAMTON. The Board of 
Education issues a series of bulletins 
of interest to the citizens and highlv 
important to the schools, both 
teachers and pupils. Recent issues 
have been on “Health Education” and 
“Art and Industrial Training.” 

ROCHESTER. Superintendent 
Herbert S. Weet has issued the best 
local study of the introduction of a 
completely equipped junior high 
school scheme that we have seen from 
any city. 

UTICA, Superintendent John A. 
DeCamp has made an heroic effort to 


lay facts before the _ citizens 
so clearly that they can _ under- 
stand. For instance, last year 


16 teachers at $550; 20 at 
$600; 18 at $650; 18 at $700; 22 at 
$750; 30 at $800; 212 at $850 and so 
on up to one each at $1,600, $1,800, 
$1,900, $2,100, $2,200 and $3,000, then 
the number of pupils taught by each 
of the teachers from kindergarten to 
high school. In the case of each 
teacher there is a specific report, as 
for instance in the high school a 
teacher of algebra had five drop the 
subject, sixteen left school, eighty 
per cent. promoted, while in a class 
in advanced algebra none dropped it, 
none left school, 100 per cent. pro- 
moted. In all respects the report is 
the most exhaustive we have seen. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
FARGO. J. W. Riley, for many 


years superintendent of this county, 
becomes state rural school inspector, 
the last legislature having created 
two new inspectorships. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. The new salary 
schedule places this city in the fore- 
front rank. The maximum for ele- 
mentary teachers is $1,600; junior 
high, $2,000; high, $2,250. 

DAYTON. The Dayton Journal 
made a remarkably effective campaign 
for the great bond issue. It used a 
most telling cartoon illustrating the 
pay of unskilled labor and that of the 
trained teacher. It also had a full 
page of ringing articles by represen- 


tatives of all classes of people. First 
place was given to Superintendent 
Frank W. Miller in the great sym- 
posium. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

DOYLESTOWN. The Victory 
Class in the high school issues a 
patriotic victory number of The 


Torch this summer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. The Survey made 
by Frank F. Bunker, Henrietta W. 
Calvin, J. L.: Randall, and H. H. 
Baish of the United States Bureau of 
Education, and Superintendent Carle- 
ton B. Gibson, Savannah, Georgia, 
has certainly led to a public awaken- 
ing in the matter of school support, 
financially and otherwise. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple ‘Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 





101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, “ Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


- THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-nine years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








TEXAS. 


AMARILLO. Superintendent M. 
H. Duncan has prepared a booklet of 
seventy pages, which Russell & Cock- 
erell of this city publish at fifty cents. 
Its title, “Effective Teaching,” tells the 
whole story. It specifies, for the 
teacher, just what constitutes effec- 
tive teaching and it will aid any 
principal and superintendent to know- 
ing definitely whether or not a teacher 
is genuinely effective. 

AUSTIN. Professor Howard 
Mumford Jones of the University of 
Montana comes to the University of 
“Texas as associate professor of gen- 
eral literature. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. Vicomte G. D. 
De la Jarrie, a member of the 
faculty of the French school at 
Middlebury College summer ses- 
sion, has been chosen by Queen 
Marie of Roumania to act as her 
guide during her proposed visit to 
America. Professor De la Jarrie, 
as representative of the French 
government, spent two months in 
Roumania last winter. He has re- 
ceived word that Queen Marie ex- 
pects to arrive in this country the 
last of October, probably accom- 
panied by Princess Elizabeth, her 
seventeen-year-old daughter, and 
a retinue of about twenty persons. 


LYNDON. The Lyndon Insti- 
tute, largely financed by Hon. 
Theo. N. Vail, is one of the most 


interesting and important second- 
ary schools in New England. 

Its work is academic, vocational, 
and professional. While it offers 
courses of study which fit for all 
the leading colleges, technical and 
professional schools, it keeps in 
mind the special needs of individ- 
ual students. The institute offers 
thorough and practical courses in 
sewing, cooking and_ household 
management for girls. Being 
mindful of the fact that most of 
its students will never attend a 
higher institution of learning, in 
addition to its secondary work the 
institute has for its particular pur- 
pose the training of youth for 
rural life and rural occupations. 

The institute is not a charity 
school. It is, rather, a place of op- 
portunity, where earnest, ambi- 
tious, purposeful young people may 
gain an education at moderate 
cost: where the relation of effort 
and result is emphasized. It cor- 
dially welcomes anyone willing to 
make personal sacrifices for an 
education. 

It aims to teach boys and girls 
to appreciate their environment; 
to see near at hand, opportunities 
for comfortable and generous liv- 
ing; to become useful and efficient 
citizens in their several communi- 
ties through intelligent and unsel- 
fish service to their fellow men. 
It emphasizes the need of sane liv- 
ing for personal, social, and eco- 
nomical reasons; the formation of 
sound character through faithful 
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THE ARLO PLAN OF INTERPRETIVE READING 


FROM PALMER, MASS. 
Allow me to express to you my high opinion of your books, 
ARLO and CLEMATIS, as means for developing the thought-getting, 
interpretive power in reading in the lower grades. 


sequently, that I have had an opportunity to test fully your claims 
I am positively convinced that they do all that you 
power to gras 
and word pictures from the printed page and the ability to give 


own and the language of the book. 


(Signed) CLIFTON H. HOBSON Supt.. of Schools. 
f 5th yg d By Bertua B. anv f Beg ties 
or Sth or 4th grades, ere se ai or 4th or 3rd grades, 
38 cents 42 cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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performance of duties and thought. 
ful regard for others; and the fact 
that no success in life is real or 
worthwhile which is not an out. 
ward recognition of some worthy 
quality in the man achieving it. 
WILMINGTON. This town has 
received $20,000 by the will of 
Clinton C. Haynes, the income to 





be devoted to the promotion of 

agricultural education. 
VIRGINIA, 

CHARLOTTEVILLE. The first 


term of the University Summer 
School had a total registration of 
1,256, one of the largest in its his- 
tory. There were 256 men and 
1,000 women. Twenty-eight coun- 
tries and states were represented 
The enrollment from other states 
than Virginia was 322. There were 
798 high school graduates, and 165 
college. graduates represented in 
the student body. One hundred 
and four students already held a 
B. A. degree; sixty-one were 
holders of other degrees. There 
were eighty-six high school prin- 
cipals, 204 high school teachers, 
sixty-seven principals of elemen- 
tary schools, and twenty princi- 
pals of junior high schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

MORGANTOWN. L. L. Friend, 
professor of secondary education in 
the West Virginia University and 
State supervisor of high schools, js- 
sues an elaborate report of sixty- 
tour pages, illustrated. There are 
in the state 103 high schools of the 
first class, 27 of the second class, and 
33 of the third class. The state ap- 
propriates for high schools accord- 
ing to the class, $700, $500, $310. 
There are sixty-four different sub- 
jects taught in the high schools, 6,418 
study first year English, 4,730 ele- 
mentary algebra, 4,028 music, 3,955 
second. year English, 3,491 ancient 
history, 2,905 third year English, 
2,495 first vear Latin, 2,462 general 
science, 2,460 plane geometry, 2.371 
household science, 2050 general 
arithmetic, 2,016 civics and citizen- 
ship. There is a specific report on 
each of the 164 high schools in the 
state. 

WISCONSIN. 

BELOIT. Clarence Leon Clark, a 
fellow in the Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, comes to 
Beloit College to a professorship in 
education. 

JANESVILLE. The State De- 
partment of Education, under the di- 
rection of State Superintendent C. P. 
Cary, has had a careful, reliable, sen- 
sible educational survey made of this 


city. The survey was made by W. 
W.. Theisen, H. L. Terry, B. R. 
Buckingham, H. N. Goddard, Amy 
Bronsky, Maybell G. Bush, Annie 


Reynolds, Janet R. Rankin, J. M. 
Dorrans, O. S. Rice, A. B. Cook, P. 
W. Dykema, and Lucy D. Hale. It 
is one of. the exceptionally valuable 
educational studies of the year. 





WYOMING. 

LARAMIE. The Wyoming School! 
Journal, the official organ of the 
Wyoming State Teachers’ Institute, 
provides the teachers of the state with 
much good professional rearing aside 
from an adequate amount of local 
matter. 
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Bates College Summer 


School 


A four-weeks’ school for teachers 
was held this summer at Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Maine. Bates has long 
been an important recruiting station 
for the New England teaching pro- 
fession, and for many years the late 
President Chase cherished the plan of 
establishing a summer school, but 
this is the first time the project has 
been actually worked out. The 
school has sought primarily to offer 
professional training to teachers-in- 
service, and in so doing it has devel- 
oped the unique policy of confining 
its attention to the secondary school 
field, laying particular stress upon 
the junior high school movement. 

The summer school in Lewiston is 
probably the only one of its kind in 
the United States, and the venture 
has proved an_ unqualified success. 
In addition to several members of 
the regular college staff, the corps 
of instructors was made up of spe- 


cialists in the various departments of | 


secondary education, who were 
drawn from different parts of the 
country, including -Portland, Me.; 
Kearney, Neb.; Springfield, Boston, 
Mass., and New York City. Profes- 
sional work was offered in ten de- 
partments: In education, a course in 
high school organization and admin- 
istration, and one in high school class 
management and methods of teaching; 
courses both in subject-matter and 
in teaching-methods of high schoo 
English, French, history, mathemat- 
ics, physical education, religious edu- 
cation, science, Spanish, and commer- 
cial education. In spite of late an- 
nouncement and meagre advertising 
there was a regular attendance of 
more than seventy students. Of this 
number, sixty were men and women 
of experience, including junior ana 
senior high school teachers, principals 
and = superintendents. Nine were 
normal school graduates, thirty-one 
were college graduates with the 
3achelor’s degree, and three held the 
Master’s degree. Four states other 
than Maine were represented: New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Oklahoma. 


— 


The whole session was characterized 
by a splendid spirit of industry, good 
cheer and co-operation. No stated ex- 
ercises were held on Saturday, but 
the day was devoted to various forms 
of group activities and recreation 
out-of-doors, such as camp suppers, 
short trips for sight-seeing, boating 
and bathing. The work done during 
the five-day week was of a very high 
order. The enterprise of the students 
may be judged by the large propor- 
tion that remained for the final ex- 
aminations, thus completing their 
courses either for a higher grade of 
State certificate or for college credit. 

It is likely that the summer school 
will become a permanent feature at 
Bates, with strong emphasis upon 
professional training for secondary 
school teachers, and the success of 
this first session augurs well for the 
future. 


TEACHERS’ 


Ya * 


AGENCIES 4 ” 





EFFICIENT agency service is possible when both the school and the teacher rely upon the 
' agency employed. On May 20 a Mount Holyoke graduate with four years’ ex- 
perience in teaching mathematics enrolled with us. She had Leen re-appointed at a good in- 
crease in her present position as vice-principal of one of the smailer city high schools, 
but felt that with the men now available one might be preferred for her 
place, which had_ previously been filled by a man. When the principal of 
a high schoo] on Long Island wrote AGENCY good strorg woman for high school 
our agency on May 15: “Have you a mathematics, includirg algeha, plene 
and solid geometry and trignonometry, salary $120? If so, please have her apply,’’ ne recom- 
mended this candidate alone. On June 3 the principal wrote us: *‘We hayeelk cte@ your candi- 
date to our position of mathematics, salary $1,.(0, I have taken her on your. nécc n mendation and 
I feel sure she wil] make good."’ Our candidate writes: ‘‘On June Ist I wes notified ly telegsam 
that I had been elected to the mathematics position for which you recommended bb 
me, andaccepted it by telegram thé nextday. Thanking you for your very efficient SE RV ICE. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





‘ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boutevara 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
tion, etc., sent free. 





Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
BRecommend@s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEA : introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN CHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors oa 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled bum- 


Jj 
dreds of high grade positions (vp te 
$5,000) with omeaiiont tome Cab. 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you peed & 


teacher forany desirable place or knew 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Sguare. New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © tare sstiine Bootom™™ 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior enemy a 
= superior peopic. a 
366 FIFTH AVENUE . ; 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M, ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








| We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. ° ‘ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


| Long Distance felephone. Manager. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 





pupils? 


To School Principals: 


Do you wish to make’ your school library a | 


THE TEACHERS : valuable influence in the life of y 


: 
| 


ur | 


ANNUITY GUILD | PUBLIC LIBRARIES will tell you from 





month to month about the most success- 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF ful methods of exposing young people 


to the contagion of good literature.” 


INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


The Newest ideas in the School Library 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS Movement are found in its special 


“School Library Department.” 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men 
Can you do without it? 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS : $2 for 10 numbers, October to July 


ae ADDRESS: 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WARSWORTH, Secretary 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


SOMERVILLE. Chicago, ‘Ill. 





‘PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
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4 They Learn—To Earn 


HAT’S tne reason schools teach 

and students learn typewriting. 

It’s the special reason why they 
learn typewriting on the 


self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


| 
* 
| Learning on this machine produces the highest earning 





power—bécause only on this machine does the pupil learn all 
that he can learn about letter-typing—including the operation 
of the Self-Starter keys. 








Remington Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| 




















